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Recent Press Comments ou“ The Naton. 


“Tt has hewn out a new puthway in the policy 
and conduct of political journalism, and as it was 
the pioneer, so it remains the leader, easily first in 
the long line of those organs that have followed in 
its footsteps.”"— Hagerstown News. 

“With the publication of No. 1043, our New 
York contemporary, the Nation, completes the 
twentieth year of its existence. Many changes 
have occurred since the Nation first appeared as 
an independent political and literary journal, not 
the least important being the improvement ef- 
fected by its precept and example in political and 
literary criticism across the Atlantic. We trust 
that many vears of life and usefulness are still in 
store for our esteemed contemporary.”’— London 
Atheneum. 

“We have often had occasion to differ widely 
with the Nation; but its intelligence, its courage, 
and the great service it has rendered to purity and 
independence in public life, have always received 
our heartiest recognition. The Nation has ap- 
pealed especially to thinkers and students, and 
although its constituency of readers has been com- 
paratively small, its influence has been out of all 
proportion to its circulation. Its success has been 
almost contemporaneous with the rise of a new 
school of thinkers on public questions in this coun- 
try.”.—Christian Union, 

“The New York Nation has just completed its 
twentieth year of usefulness, and righteously re- 
joices thereat. It has won a place for itself by its 
great ability; however much we may differ from it 
in polities, we must accord it the palm for a fine 
presentation of its case. Asa critical authority in 
matters of art and literature, it is unapproached 
und unapproachable. No journal exists that is its 
superior—few, indeed, are they that equal it—in 
these departments or in the world-wide corre- 
spondence it publishes upon all matters of interest 
to the best thinkers.”"— Hartford Evening Post. 


“Tt is not too much to say of the Nation that no 
single agency has done so much to advance and 
dignify the calling of journalism in America. In- 
cluding in its scope politics as well as literature 
and art, it has often aroused bitter political antago- 
nism and suffered from partisan excitement and 
prejudice ; but we believe no one—at least, noone 
whose judgments are valued by thinking men—ha§ 
ever soberly questioned its sincerity and disinter- 
estedness, or the remarkable force and candor with 
which its views have been presented, In literary 
criticism its methods and achievements have been 
such that this has almost become a new art under 
its leadership. Inall departments the Nation has 
been singularly able and impartial, and its success 
is a cause of gratification, in which American 
scholars generally will share.”—Chicago Dial. 


“In celebrating its twentieth anniversary, the 
New York Nation takes a natural pride in showing 
how often it has been right when many of its 
readers thought it was wrong. Doubtless the 
readers of the Nation have always been the most 
intelligent and upright members of the Republi- 
can party—the pick and choice of the whole * party 
of moral ideas.’ The depth to which that party 
had, as a mass, fallen in 1876 may then be guessed 
from the fact that the Nation says that in that year 
its opposition to the fraud by which Hayes was 
seated cost it three thousand of its subscribers. 
The Nation's subscription list was never large, and, 
as we have said, it was always made up of the very 
best class of Republicans, three thousand of whom 
dropped the paper because it exposed and opposed 
a known crime against the Republic. Truly this is 
a party of moral ideas.”.—Kinderhook Rough Notes. 


“The Nation announces in its number of June 
25 that it has completed the twentieth year ot it, 
existence, and it indulges itself in a two-page 
retrospect of its very useful work. Started just at 
the close of the war, it aimed to discuss political 
and social questions in more moderate fashion 
and with fairer spirit than was then common to 
the daily press. It was very frequently in advance 
of the Republican party in this course, and lost 





scores and hundreds of subscribers at times by its | 
independent course, particularly in 1876, when it 
denounced the methods by which Mr. Hayes was 
declared President. The Nation has fairly fulfilled 
its promise, however, to be independent of party, 
and is respected accordingly by thinking people. | 
Its art and literary criticisms have always been of 
a high order, and have helped to give it a national 
reputation as a weekly paper of the first class."*— 
Philadelphia Pubhe Ledger. 


“The Herald welcomes the Nation to its table, as 
one of the ablest and most fearless exponents of 
the leading economic and political questions of 
the time. The splendid success of this journal, 
now starting upon its forty-first volume, is the 
clearest evidence that absolutely independent 
journalism has a large and steadily growing field 
in this country. And while the Nation has often 
been opposed and bitterly criticised on the allewed 
ground that its positions were the independence of 
a dictatorial spirit, it has yet more frequently had 
the satisfaction of seeing its short-sighted critics 
ultimately wheel into line with its advanced ideas 
on some of the most important questions that have 
arisen during its career. The astonishing progress 
which has recently been made in the way of view- 
ing political questions is largely due to the Ne. 
tion’s influence; and its projectors are entitled to 
the credit of ‘having, through its columns, done 
something to hasten the coming of the better time, 
the reign of sweeter manners and purer laws.’ ™ 
Council Bluffs Daily Herald. 


* During seventeen of the twenty years of the 
Nation’s publication we have been among its con- 
stant readers and have found it unequalled among 
American periodicals for pungency of style, can- 
dor and accuracy of statement, and force and 
originality in the discussion of political events and 
social conditions. In the course of its long history 
the Nation has often taken the unpopular side in 
the treatment of current topics, but it has been its 
happy fortune to see its opinions in most cases 
confirmed by the sober second thought of the peo- 
ple. It was the first Northern journal of Republi- 
can leanings that denounced the carpet-bag 
governments which, supported by Federal bayo- 
nets, so long preyed upon the industries 
of the South, and inflamed and protracted the dis- 
union sentiments of its people, It had the cou- 
rage, amid much obloquy, to question the tm- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson, and it was ten 
years in advance of popular opinion in unmasking 
that scheming demagogue Benjamin F. Butler. 

. Justly regarding James G. Blaine as a cor- 
rupter of political morality, as a schemer, and as a 
charlatan, it refused to give him its support in the 
late Presidential contest, and it has since found 
abundant reason for approving, in the main, the 
practical wisdom and honest purposes of the pre- 
sent Administration. In commending to our read- 
ers this able and independent journal, we feel that 
we are doing a service to the cause of pubhe intel- 
ligence and morality.”"—Pertiand (Oregon) Doily 
Standard, 

“Twenty years old" ’on July i, and the Nation 
hugs itself with rightful self-respect as it an- 
nounces the fact and reviews its past. We count 
ourselves happy in owning a nearly perfect set of 
the Nation—happy because from the close of the 
war till now it makes the best continuous record of | 
contemporaneous history which our country has | 
produced. One of the works on a young man’s 
bookshelves should be the carefully-kept volumes 
of the best weekly newspaper he can afford. The 
growing series is his current cyclopwedia, his public 
diary—his because it chronicles the yesterdays in 
which he lives. And heartily we name the Nation 
as, on the whole, our roundest, ablest, most 
trustworthy newspaper diary of the world’s 
life and the nation’s life and the world's and 
the nation’s literature. It has been a great 





| teacher; never popular, but very influen- 


tial as a paper for editors, and lawyers, and poli, 
ticians, Probably many a bright journal through 


the country has regularly watched the Nation asa 
compass, <A strong, bold defender of the policies 
that have made for noble peace these twenty nm 
shaping years, it bas had the faults of its good 
qualities ; comically omniscient almost always ; 
holding its head high; seldom gracing itself with 
a confession of mistake ; sometimes savage in its 
stamp ona poor sinner of a book ; not heartless, 
but certainly polar in its manner; afraid of senti 
ment, and forgetful that cynicism is sentimental 
ism of rather a young man’s, or an old man’s, sort 
it does not belong to the strongest years, But 
spite of all this, our clear-headed, outspoken, lit 


tle-fearing, best newspaper. Twenty years of 
thanks to it, and twenty more of hopes.’ Chicay 
Unity. 


“The New York Nation celebrated the como 
tion of its twentieth year last week witha brief 
but frank and charneteristic review of ite career, 
in which it recalled the promises it made to its 
readers in its first issue, the questions which it had 
discussed in its earliest days, and the changes it had 
seen, It recounted how it had opposed the sound 
ness of the proposed plan for reconstructing the 
seceded States > how it had questioned the neces 
sity or value of the impeachment proceedings, and 
how it had made a close investigation of the me 
thods and a vigorous exposure of the abuses of th 
carpet-bag governments, It pointed to ifs unspear 
ing opposition to the electoral fraud of IN70, its 
consistent advocacy of a sound financial policy, its 
early recognition of the value of a real civil-serviee 
reform, as set forth in Thomas A. Jenekes's n 
port, and ifs consistent course in criticising litera 
ture and art on their merits, regardless of personal, 
local, or national prejudices, or of preconceived 
opinions, 

“ The editorsof the Nafion have mood reason to 
congratulate themselves on all these mrounds and 
on many others which they have neglected to pre 
sent or have only hinted at. To the ordinary ob 
server that paper was born out of due time. If 
wus a conservative influence, vet strong, bold, and 
Virorous, thrust into a period when the mast ex 
acting midicalism ruled in politics, law, literature, 
and general discussion. It wasan independent in- 
fluence in the midst of the blindest, the most bit 
ter, and the most unreasoning partisanship this 
country has yet seen. If a newspaper ever repre- 
sented Matthew Arnold's ‘remnant,’ the Nation 
certainty did from 1865 to 1875, when its ideas be- 
gan to make themselves felt on the country. Its 
circulation was never large— perhaps 12,000 copies, 
with less than 100,000 readers, marked its highest 
point. But it was read by those whoin turn trans- 
mitted its influence, in widening circles, and every- 
thing was said so well and so uniformly at the 
right time that finally its enemies and its oppo- 
nents were compelled to recognize its vigor and 
its honesty, whatever they might think of its 
opinions or say of its editor. 

* During the second ten years of the Nation's ex- 
istence it has been an easy thing for a newspaper 
to be independent. Since 1872 it has indeed been 
no difficult task to find journals which had cut 
loose from the trammels of party, and since 1875 
jt has almost been impossible for the old-time or- 
gan to exist in any great city. But in 1865 there 
was no such thing as a newspaper really independ- 
ent, without being coarse, or Philistine, or Bohe- 
mian. The conditions of our politics, the intensity 
of the struggle through which we had just passed, 
made any other than the partisan newspaper an 
impossibility. The Nation thus appealed toa small 
constituency, but it made its appeal so sharp, so 
clear, and so persistent that its circle gradually ex- 
tended until it created for itself a distinctive place. 
That it was the forerunner and the first successful 
example of the independent journalism as it exists 
to-day may be asserted without fear of successfuy, 
contradiction. And in spite of this widespread 
application of its own ideas, the Nation and its an- 
cient ally, the Evening Post, must be reckoned to- 
day asamong the most worthy representatives of 
the new departure in newspaper methods,” 
Philadelphia Times, 
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Tue period since Grant’s death has tho- 
roughly tested the sentiment of the whole peo- 
ple regarding the maintenance of the old sec- 
tional hostility. The question was whether 
the country had outgrown the animosities of 
the war so that the South could recognize 
the services to the nation of the dead 
soldier, and the North could welcome Mrs. 
Grant’s suggestion to the President that he 
should name ex-Confederate soldiers among 
her husband’s pall-bearers—a suggestion in 
undoubted accordance with the General’s atti- 
tude toward the mien against whom he fought. 
It is gratifying to find how well both sec- 
tions have responded to the occasion. We 
have observed only two Northern newspapers 
which dissented from the idea of having ‘‘ re- 
bels” represented at the funeral, and they 
were both of them third-rate sheets, one of 
which is edited by a Republican Bourbon 
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in Bangor, Me., whom it has long been 
charitable to consider crazy. The dis- 
cordant notes in the tribute of the 
South are equally rare and unimportant. The 
most offensive utterance came from a little 


paper, with only 500 circulation, published 
in Meridian, Miss., whose business manager 


was recently appointed postmaster, and he 
promptly came out in a card announc- 
ing his ‘‘unqualified disapproval” of the 


article, saying it ‘‘does not express my 
opinion, as is notorious in this community, nor 
does it reflect the opinion of the Southern peo- 
ple.” That opinion found its most striking ex- 
pression on Friday, when a large crowd as- 
sembled at Appomattox and draped the house 
in which Grant accepted Lee’s surrender. The 
Bourbon editors in Maine and Mississippi serve 
the good purpose of making still clearer the 
cordiality of feeling which pervades the masses 
of both sections. 





Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted’s advice about 
the location of the Grant monument on the 
Riverside Drive is excellent. He thinks that 
the monument andtomb should not be brought 
into too close association with the gayety of 
the promenade at the culminating point of the 
drive from which the superb view of the 
Hudson is commanded. ‘‘The body of 
Grant,” he says, ‘‘should lie in a place spe- 
cially adapted to its permanent and undis- 
turbed repose,” and adds : 


‘* It should be within a ground obviously set 
rt, if not consecrated, to this special purpose. 
e ground should be separated in a distinct way 

f rom all adjoining ground. It should not be an 
incident of a festive promenade. 
a distinctly solemn aspect. It is not impossible 
that the two purposes—the festive and the fu- 
nereal purpose — may both be successfully 





It should have | 


carried out on Claremont, but the problem | 


is one that calls for something more 
than native intelligence and horse sense. To 
determine the extent of the monument ground, 


to so arrange its boundaries as to secure the | 


necessary amplitude without over much cur- 
tailing the space required for the adjoinmg 
promenade, to devise its distinctive treatment, is 
now a matter of primary importance. The po- 


sition of the tomb and to some extent the dimen- 


sions and outlines of the monument should be | 


secondary to it. It should, therefore, have im- 
mediate but deliberate and mature study.” 





We trust that not only the exact site, but the 
plan of the monument also, will be made the 
subject of ‘‘ deliberate, mature study.” 
is no occasion for hurry about either one, and 


There | 


while we should like to see subscriptions for | 


the monument coming in faster than they are, 
there this consoling thought about their 
slowness, that so long as the funds are not 
in hand there will be danger of a 
mistake in design being committed. As 
Mr. Olmsted says, there ought to be 
*‘horse sense” in a matter of this kind. 
want to erect a monument which will not only 
be worthy the hero who rests beneath it, but 
will also rank in artistic merit with the great 
monuments of the world. The dreadful 
‘* soldiers’ monuments ” which distigure nearly 
every city in the land ought to be a warning of 
the awful possibilities of haste. 


1s 


less 





Secretary Whitney's notification to John 
Roach that his contracts for the new cruisers 
are forfeited, and that the Government will 
complete the work upon them, was not unex- 
pected. It was the only course open to the 
Secretary. Under the contracts the cruisers 
were to have been finished six months ago 
They are not only far from completion, but Mr. 


The President. is sustajning the 
in this policy of fair play for the army by 
steadfastly adhering to his purpose to ap 
point officers only from those who have a mili 
tary training, although the pressure for ap 
pointments from among civilians is extremely 
The 


is great 


Sec retary 


strong. 
most : 


army seems to have stood in al 
need of the application of busi 
ness priaciples as any branch of the public ser 


vice, and even Re publican papers are foreed to 


| admit that the last President of their party left 


no | 
We | 


| by 


| 


Roach’s failure has stopped all work upon | 


them. It is understood to be Mr. Whitney's 
intention to finish the work in Mr. Roach’s 
yard, employing his men, and having a final 
accounting with him on business principles 
when the work is completed. This will give 
Mr. Roach’s men employment,and will destroy 
the campaign usefulness of the noble ** 
that Mr. Roach’s American ship-carpenters 
have been thrown out of employment by the 
harsh methods of a Democratic free trade Ad 
ministration. 


issue " 





The Secretary of War is apt to be little more 
than a figure-head, but Judge Endicott has 
already distinguished his occupancy of this 
place in the Cabinet by introducing a most 
important reform. For a long while poli- 
tical favoritism and social influence have 
combined to sustain a most unjust sys- 
tem, by which the ‘* soft places” at Wash- 
ington and other desirable points were given to 
the men who could bring the strongest ‘‘pres 
sure” to bear upon the Secretary, and they 
have been permitted to retain these 
positions for many years. Secretary 
cott has carefully considered this 
and, as the most effectual way 
ting an end to the abuse, he 
his to amend the army 
tions introducing a rule that 
remain detached 
company, regiment, or corps 
four years, unless 
by the War Department. 
hard on sundry ornaments of Washington 
ball-rooms, but it will be heartily welcomed 
by the far larger number of officers 
who have been denied an equal chance 
at the pleasant places in the — service. 


choice 
Endi- 
matter, 
of put- 
has exercised 
regula. 
no offi 

from 
longer 


assigned to special 


power 
by 
cer shall 
than 
duty 
This change will be 


his | 


| did in conversation ** 


it in a sadly demoralized condition 

Aquilla Jones, the Indianapolis Postmaster 
has escaped on a verdict ot not proven, but 
has promised not to do it again. That he 
is scared, and now knows that the Civil-Set 
Act is a law like other laws and must be 


Is 


vice 


obeyed. The inquiry into his conduct was 
secret; only one witness being examined at 
a time, in the presence of the Commis 
sioners and their stenographer only, and 


Without any opportunity for cross-examination 
the prosecutors, In his dismissals Jones 
was technically within his right 
not interfere with his power of removal 
found considerable ditticulty, 
showing that two at least 
any proper cause 


The law does 
Hi. 
however, in 
of the removals had 
a desire to make va 
The Commissioners found that Jones 


except 
Canctes 
declare a purpose to make 

according to a 
theory of political discrimination quite repug 
nant to the spirit and the letter of the 
For this he excused himself by saying that 
did not at the time he 


removals and appointments 
rules 
**he 


made these declarations 


_ fully understand the effect of the rules with 


; Sume, 
against the 


regard to political discriminations,’ 
& matter of fact he did not carry 
tions into effect. He declares, 
he understands the 
and means to obey them, 
course that Jones is scared, 


‘and that as 
the declara 
moreover, that 
rules thoroughly 

This means of 
and retires from 
the position which he seemed inclined to as 
of the champion of the spoilsmen 
Civil-Service Act, and which they 
quite anxious to have him hold, and 
thought that by means of the Vice-President's 


1OW 


were 


| protection be would be able to hold. The Com- 
| missioners find that the examinations to fill the 


vacancies were, as far as can be discovered from 
the papers, fairly conducted—that is, there was 
no injustice done in the marking. But this is 
not an answer to the charge of the civil-service 
reformers, that the examination was conducted 


| in such a manaer that favored persons might 


have received help in writing their answers. 


The vast amount of i ignorant comment upon 
the number of appointments as postmasters by 
the present Administration indicates that but 


| few people are familiar with the law of change 


in this branch of the public service under Re- 
publican rule. Under the four-years’ term, 
the whole class of offices where appointments 
are made by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate must come under review in the space of 
four years, The number of such offices is 
about 2,350, and consequently, merely by the 
expiration of the terms of incumbents, the 


President would be called upon to appoint an 
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average of nearly 600 a year, to say nothing 
of nominations to fill vacancies caused by 
death, resignation, or removal for cause. It 
has been officially announced that from 
March 4 to August 7 the President made 467 
appointments to such offices, which is at the 
rate of about 1,100 a year; that is to say, Mr. 
Cleveland has fallen considerably short of 
making twice as many changes as every Repub- 
lican President made in the same period. The 
post-offices filled by the Postmaster-General 
number a few above 49,000. These offices have 
no fixed term, but the last report of Postmas- 
ter-General Hatton showed that changes were 
made in these offices at a rate which would re- 
place all the incumbents in about four years, 
the number of appointments reaching 12,000 
during 1883 and nearly as many in 1884, 
It is announced that there have thus far 
been appointed 5,246 postmasters of the 
fourth class, which is at the rate of 
about one thousand a month. While Mr. 
Hay was First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
the number fell below the average under a 
Republican Administration, owing to his ill 
health and long absence. Mr. Stevenson has 
raised the figures to about 500 a week, This 
would make about 26,000 a year, and would 
replace the incumbents with new men with- 
in two years, instead of four, as when Re- 
publicans made the appointments. The 
selection of a new man attracted so 
much less attention when he belonged to the 
same party as his predecessor that most people 
will be surprised to learn that the number of 
appointments under Republican Presidents 
was large enough to man all the post-oftices 
anew about every four years. 





The beneficent effect of the Civil-Service Law 
has never been so conspicuously demonstrated 
as in the recent change of political control at 
the New York Custom-house. Under the old 
spoils rule, Collector Hedden would have 
immediately made a. ‘‘clean sweep” of all 


the incumbents, and~ he would have done 
nothing else for weeks than balance 


the ‘‘claims ” of ‘‘ workers ” to places, and the 
relative ‘‘ pressure” of the ‘‘ influence” which 
they could command. What has really hap- 
pened, as told by the Collector to a reporter of 
the Brooklyn Democratic organ, is this: During 
the first to weeks he was in office the Custom- 
house was besieged with office-seekers; he re- 
ceived them all ‘‘and supplied each one with a 
blank examination paper.” The result is that 
‘the rush has been reduced.” The interviewer 
having suggested that -there was dissatisfaction 
among the Democrats because removals were 
not made, Mr. Hedden pointed out that, if he 
were to make a clean sweep, ‘‘ it would not 
benefit the Democratic party as such at all,” 
since the vacancies would have to be filled 
upon the basis of merit as shown in competi- 
tive examinations open to everybody. 
over, he sees, as a business man 
might be expected to see, that, ‘‘ most as- 
suredly, such a policy would bring the busi- 
ness of the office to a stand-still.” A strict 
maintenance of the Civil-Service Law is thus 
shown to be all that is necessary to insure the 
management of the Custom-house upon busi- 
ness principles, and Mr. Hedden plainly an- 
nounces his purpose to live up to the statute. 


good 


, 
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We printed last week a long letter from a well- 
informed correspondent on the working of the 
Civil-Service Law in the departments at Wash- 
ington. One of his remarks, touching the 
failure of the present Administration to apply 
the rules to the heads of division, must not, 
however, be accepted without important modifi- 
vations. The present Administration in attempt- 
ing any reform at all has to contend with the idea 
carefully implanted during the last twenty-five 
years in the minds of all Government em- 
ployees, that they are the servants not of the 
Government, but of the party to which they 
belong, and owe to the latter their first and 
highest allegiance. This is a feeling which 
cannot be got rid of in a day, and its result 
was to lead large numbers of the employ- 
ées at Washington to regard the incoming 
Administration as an enemy or invader, to 
be submitted to as a matter of necessity, but 
not loyally served. The natural consequence 
of this was of course to breed distrust on the 
part of the new Cabinet ofticers—that is, to cause 
a fear that they might not be faithfully sup- 
ported in attempts to make the Administra- 
tion a success, and cause a desire to fill the 
higher places with men on whom _ they 
knew they could rely, and whose statements 
about the inner workings of the administra. 
tive machine they knew they could believe. 
This may of course be carried too far, and may 
cause mistakes and injustice, but nobody can 
fairly blame it in a Democrat, suddenly called 
on to take charge of an office filled with furious 
partisans, taught to regard all Democrats as 
‘traitors and rebels.” 





The Democratic Mayor of Boston is having 
just the same kind of a fight with the party 
machine on a small scale that the Democratic 
President of the United States is having on a 
large scale. The Mayor is using the enlarged 
powers of his office in the public interest, and 


the disappointed spoils-hunters are doing 
their best to thwart him. He removed 


the Superintendent of Streets the other day for 
extravagance and mismanagement, and the 
Board of Aldermen promptly ‘‘vindicated” the 
derelict official by electing him to filla vacancy 
as Clerk of Committees, a place for which he 
has no fitness, instead of promoting a deserv- 
ing subordinate. The Democratic Aldermen 
evidently thought that this action would be a 
powerful ‘‘ rebuke ” to the Mayor, but he does 
not seem to care anything at all for their ex- 
hibition of spite. Meanwhile public sentiment 
israllying tothe Mayor’s support, and even the 
Boston Journal secs that he is going to come 
out ahead. But Mayor O’Brien is not a whit 
more sure to win in his fight for good govern- 
ment in the city than President Cleveland in 
his contest along the same lines in the conduct 
of the national Government. 





Great anxiety is manifested by the ‘‘regu- 
lar” politicians and newspapers of both 
political parties in this State concerning 
the course of the Mugwumps in the 
election of November. The Tribune stands 
entirely alone, we believe, in the position 
that no effort ought to be made to win 
Independent support for the Republican 
ticket. All the leading politicians of its party 
agree that Independent support is very desira- 





ble, and that a ticket ought to be nominated 
which will bring back a portion, at least, of 
the Republican voters who left the party last 
year. Just how these voters are to be enticed 
back, nobody seems to be able tosay. The great 
difficulty is going to be to induce them to vote 
for any candidate who stands on a platform 
denouncing the work of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration; and the Administration must be 
denounced, or the party will have no ‘‘ issue.” 
Many of the Democratic ‘‘regulars” are counting 
upon this loyalty of the Mugwumps to Cleveland 
as sufficient to secure a solid Independent sup- 
port to any kind of a Democratic ticket which 
stands upon a platform approving the Adminis- 
tration, butin this they are mistaken. Between 
two equally good men the Mugwumps will 
naturally choose the one whose election will be 
regarded as an approval of the President’s 
course, but they will not vote for a ‘‘ Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat” nor for a ‘‘ Rockribbed 
Democrat,” no matter what kind of a platform 
he stands upon. 





Twenty mill owners at Bay City, Michi- 
gan, at a recent meeting submitted tabu. 
lated statements of the highest, lowest, and 
average daily wages paid by them before 
the recent strike. In the highest wages 
column the highest figure was $5 and 
the lowest $3. In the lowest wages column 
only one firm reported as little as $1 1214, and 
none more than $1 50. The lowest average 
for all operatives in any one establishment was 
$1 6114 and the highest $2. These state- 
ments were made in answer to the complaint 
that men could not live on the wages. The 
highest-wages column does not include super- 
intendents, bookkeepers, or office workers. 
The Detroit News furnishes some figures which 
have an important bearing upon this strike. 
The manufacturers of lumber are not, as such, 
making the great profits that a superficial study 
of the case might lead their hands to suppose. 
It is true that while the cost of cutting and 
transporting the logs to the mills ($3 50 per 
1,000 feet) is about the same as in old times 
when higher wages Were paid, the expense of 
sawing ($2 50 per 1,000 feet) is about 75 
cents less than it used to be, and the cost of 
delivering at the main points of distribu- 
tion is very much less. Thirty years ago 
it cost $7 per 1,000 feet to transport lum- 
ber from the Michigan mills to New York 
State, and $5 to Ohio; last year $2 carried it 
to New York, $1 50 to Ohio. Furthermore, 
the price of the better grades has risen greatly 
in the meantime, and that of the common 
qualities is higher; ‘‘ uppers” bring from 
$40 to $50 per thousand feet at all the princi- 
pal points of distribution, Albany reaching 
$53. Here, then,we have much cheaper trans- 
portation, a considerable reduction (almost 
25 per cent.) in cost of manufacture, and 
a great increase in the price of the 
product. Why cannot the manufacturer 
pay as high wages as formerly ? ' Simply be- 
cause his raw material, the standing timber, 
costs him on the average $5 per thousand 
in place of seven cents as thirty years ago, and 
in the meantime the average quality has run 
down so that, in spite of increased prices for 
both better and common qualities, there is little 
if any margin on a formidable percentage of 
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the total product. Those who have made the 
great profits are the owners of the standing tim- 
ber who, thirty years ago, bought the 6,000,000 
feet for which last year they received $30,000, - 
000, at $1 25 per acre, or $240,000, from the 
United States Government. 





Amherst College was the first to make a 
thorough trial of the idea that physical culture 
under the direction of the authorities should be 
as necessary a part of the college system as the 
mental or moral discipline. Twenty-four 
years ago it established a department of physi- 

val education and hygiene, which instructs the 
students in the laws of health, and requires of 
ach =regular physical exercise, combined, 
so far as possible, with recreation and 
enjoyment. The good results of this sys- 
tem can be mathematically demonstrated. 
There is the testimony of the College President 
in a report to the trustees in 1859, before the 
new régime: ‘‘By the time Junior year is 
reached many students have broken down their 
health, and every year some lives are sacri- 
ficed.” Dyspepsia, nervousness, and ex- 
haustion were frequent causes of disease. But 
during “the last twenty-four years only 
two cases of dyspepsia have been re- 
ported, and there has not been a_ single 
vase Of disease ascribed to nervousness or ex- 
haustion. The records show a steady im- 
provement in the condition of students during 
the four years’ course. A man is entered on 
the sick list whenever he loses more than two 
consecutive days from all college work. The 
average amount of time thus lost has been but 
2.65 days a year tk 1. man, as against 
an average of about 14 aays a year to each 
person in Massachusetts, according to  sta- 
tistics for the whole State. The _ percent- 
age of each class entered on the sick list 
has been 29 per cent. for Freshmen, 28 
per cent. for Sophomores, 23 per cent. for 
Juniors, and only 19 per cent. for Seniors—a 
steady diminution which becomes more pro- 
nounced the longer the student is subjected to 
the system, and which makes sickness but 
little more than half as common among Seniors 
as among Freshmen. The importance of the 
gymnasium as a class-room could not be more 
conclusively shown. 





One of the most marked differences between 
English and Americans in matters of diet is in 
their relative use of coffee and tea. In Great 

3ritain tea has long been the favorite, while in 
the United States coffee is preferred. The dif- 
ference becomes constantly more striking. For 
some years past the consumption of coffee per 
capita has remained stationary or has fallen off 
in the United Kingdom, while that of tea has 
been steadily increasing. In the United States,on 
the other hand, the consumption of tea has of 
late fallen off rapidly, sinking from 1.54 
pounds per capita five years ago to only 1.16 
last year, while the consumption of coffee has 
increased only less rapidly, until it now reaches 
about nine and a half pounds a year per capita. 
The English now drink five times as much tea 
as coffee, while the Americans drink eight 
times as much coffee as tea. The American 
Grocer is of opinion that the reduction 
in the consumption of tea in this country of 
late years is largely due toa falling off in the 





quality of the leaf, while the coffee trade has 
distributed the bean in a roasted rather than a 
green state more generally than formerly, 
which has enabled consumers to secure a more 
agreeable drink than when the beans were 
roasted at home in skillets or frying-pans, as 
used to be the almost universal rule in the 
South. These influences have doubtless had 
some weight, but it is obvious enough from an 
examination of the statistics that people in this 
country are more and more coming to prefer 
coffee to tea on general principles. 


The memorial of the English sugar refiners 
who called upon Lord Salisbury to urge ‘* reta- 
liatory measures” as an offset to the bounty paid 
by the Government of the United States to Ame 
rican refiners (enabling them, as the memorial 
ists believe, to export sugar ata lower rate than 
it can be produced in England), comes as a sur- 
prise to people on this side of the water. We had 
never heard of any such bounty, and we 
do not believe that it exists. The duty on raw 
sugar testing 100 by the polariscope is 2.40 cents 
per pound, The drawback allowed on the ex 
portation of refined sugar is 2.75 cents net. The 
difference of 0.85 on refined sugar is intended 
simply to reimburse the retiner for the duty paid 
on the waste parts of the raw sugar. When the 
polariscope test was established by the tariff law 
of 1888 the Treasury appointed a commission 
to fix an equitable drawback on refined sugar, 
which was fixed at the rate mentioned. There 
have been no less than five such commissions 
appointed first and last. If there is any advan 
tage gained by the American exporter it must 
be exceedingly small, and not sufficient to be 
called a bounty. 





Mr. Samuel Smith, member of Parliament, 
has written a letter to the Manchester Guardian 
proposing a new international conference for 
the monetization of silver, repeating the well 
worn arguments in favor of bi-metallism. He 
SAYS : 

“It must be a league or convention like the 
Latin League, upon a larger scale. It ought to 
be widely known that it is only the opposition of 
this country which stands in the way of sucha 
league. We, who ofall nations suffer most from 
this monetary dislocation, are the people who 
stupidly — an arrangement that would ren- 
der such a dislocation impossible. The American 
delegates came to the last Conference in 
Paris charged with a scheme of international 
bi-metallism. France and Germany were ready 
to accept it, but our refusal caused the abandon- 
ment of a scheme fraught with advantage to the 
whole human race. Every year that passes 
makes it more difficult to reopen the question, 
and it now seems doubtful whether anything ex- 
cept intense suffering will change the obstinate 
prejudice of our capitalist class in favor of a 
single gold standard.” 

It is certainly an over-statement to say that 
Germany was ready to accept bi-metallism at 
the last conference. What Germany agreed 
to do was to suspend her sales of silver for 
a definite period, during which the mints of 
the United States and the Latin Union coun- 
tries should be Kept open for the free coinage 
of gold and silver at an agreed ratio She 
would also call in her small Treasury notes, so 
that there might be a wider field for the 
circulation of silver. But she never agreed to 
adopt bi-metallism for herself, either with or 
without the concurrence of other Powers. 
England at the same conference agreed to keep 
one-fourth of the metallic reserves of the Bank 








in silver on the same conditions as those pre 
scribed by Germany for discontinuing her sales 
of silver. In other words, those two Powers 
agreed to absorb a certain amount of the 
world’s stock of silver, to keep it) off the mar 
ket and give it an artificial value for the time 
being, provided the countries that desired bi 
metallism would practise what they preached 


. 


Since the adjournment of the Conference of 
ISS1 the bi-metallists of Europe, 


two exceptions, have been urging the United 


With one or 


States to discontinue the coinage of standard 
dollars in order to bring a pressure upon the 
Old World through a decline in the market 
price of silver. This idea appears to be present 
in the mind of Mr 


savs that ‘‘it seems doubtful wheter any 


Samuel Smith, who 


thing except intense suffering will change the 
obstinate prejudice of our capitalist class in 
favor of a single gold standard.” ‘hat the 
suspension of coinage in this country would 
bring the Old) World 
general opinion of the school to which M 
Smith and M. Cernuschi belong The other 
school, represented by the London # 


‘up standing,” is) the 


say that they are quite unconcerned whether t! 
United States stop coining silver dollars or not 
The problem is one which can be solved only by 
experiment, and the present time is quite 
favorable for making it. If the silver men in 
the United States want another International 
Conference—and it seems that some of them 
But it 
is clear that some new hoe of policy must be 


do—there is no objection to having it 


adopted to bring the *‘ gold bues” of Great 
Britain and Germany to terms It would 
be idle to go to Paris a third time, 
saying to these obstinate — countries, 
**We should like to have you join us in re 
monetizing silver, but if you do not we shall 
We are all suf 
fering together, but we will protect you to the 
extent of $2,000,000) per month, whether you 


go on coining it just the same 


join us or not.” Obviously the preliminary 
step toa new conference should be the stop 
page of our own coinage. Then, if there is 
any virtue in the proposed ‘* pressure,” we 
shall get the full advantage of it at once. 





Many extraordinary things have appeared in 
the Pall Mall Gazette since it began its filthy 
crusade against London vice, but probably the 
most extraordinary isthe following passage in 
one of the articles of its ‘** Chief Director of 
the Secret Commission.” It shows the con 
dition into which their pursuits are apt to bring 
the brain of moralists of this class: 


**Whatever may be done ultimately, I strong 
ly deprecate a sudden raising of the age of pro 
tection at one bound from thirteen to eighteen. 
An advance to sixteen would be quite as long a 
step as can safely be taken at present; and 
considering the number of young girls who 
have already been launched upon an immoral 
life between the years of thirteen” and 
sixteen, the proposal to destroy their 
present means of livelihood is quite as for- 
cible an interference with vested interests 
as can safely be comvemplated. These children 
have lost their character, and with it their means 
of earning an honest livelihood. The extension 
of the period of close time will destroy their pre 
sent means of subsistence, and as they are only 
women no one proposes to compensate them for 
the legislative confiscation of their income.” 


We can recall nothing quite equal to this for 
effrontery in modern literature, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(Wepneepay, August 5,to Turspay, August 11, 1885, in- 
clusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


Tur body of General Grant lay in state at 
the Capitol in Albany until 10:30 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, and was viewed by 77,200 
pcrsons. A procession of military then escorted 
it to the funeral train of heavily draped 
cars which was in waiting. The train was 
constituted and occupied as follows: First, 
locomotive; second, baggage car; third, the 
sons of the General, with Dr. Newman and 
Dr. Douglas; fourth, General Hancock and 
staff; fifth, Governor Hill and staff, and Com- 
mittees of House and Senate, twenty-five in 
number; sixth and seventh, the New York 
Committee of One Hundred; eighth, the car of 
public information; ninth and tenth, the regu- 
lars, under command of Colonel Beck, and 
Major Brown. Silently, without whistle or 
ringing of bell, this train moved along the 
Hudson from Albany to New York. It left the 
former city at 12:31 Pp. M., and arrived in 
New York at 5p.m. Crowds of orderly 
and respectful people were assembled at all the 
stations to view the train as it passed. The body 
was escorted by a fine procession of regu- 
lars and New York militia to the City Hall. 
There it lay in state throughout Wednesday 
evening and until 1 A. Mm. of Saturday, the 
doors only being closed from 1 to 6 A. M. of 
each day. Unceasing and respectful crowds 
passed in an orderly manner by the coffin 
throughout all that time at the rate of 6,000 an 
hour. 

The scene in the vestibule of the City Hall, 
where the body rested under a canopy of 
black, was very impressive. The immense 
pillars and winding stairs of the vestibule were 
completely shrouded in black. Magnificent 
floral designs were massed in a room behind 
the coffin. A guard of Grand Army men, 
soldiers, and police stood continually around 
the dead General. It is estimated that 250,- 
000 people viewed the body while lying in 
state in this city. 

The final ceremonies attending the removal 
of the body of General Grant om the City 
Hall, where it has been lying in state, to its 
temporary resting place in Riverside Park, 
began with mili ary promptitude; General 
Hancock taking his place at the head of the 
great column assembled to do honor to the 
dead commander of the Union armies 
precisely at 9 o’clock on Saturday. The scene 
at the moment was most impressive. The city 
and streets were filled with people as they 
had never been before. The long route, ex- 
tending over eight miles, was lined with dense 
masses of spectators. The army and navy 
of the United States, the New York militia 
und that of other States, the Grand Army of 
the Republic, comprising hundreds of veteran 
organizations, and many civil organizations, 
formed an imposing and magnificent display, 
representing at least 40,000 men. Behind 
the catafalqgue rode members of the dead 
General’s family, the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet, General Grant’s old 
staff, members of the Supreme Court, Senate 
and House, ex-Presidents Arthur and Hayes, 
and many Governors of Statcs and their staffs. 
The funeral car left the City Hall about 9:40 a.m 
and arrived at the tomb about 4:30 p. Mm. There 
the military ceremonies assigned to the Grand 
Army of the Republic were under the direc- 
tion of Commander-in-Chief Burdette, of Post 
Meade, of Philadelphia. This part of the 
services required about fifteen minutes, At the 
close of them there was singing by the Sanger- 
bund, and then followed the simple burial 
ritual of the Methodist Church; Bishop 
Harris and the Rev. Dr. Newman conduct- 
ing it. Representative clergymen from all 
denominations were present. The ceremo- 
nies were then closed by the regular troops 
with ‘‘tattoo” sounded after the benediction 
was pronounced, and a volley of musketry. The 
President's salute of twenty-one guns ended all, 








A great naval display was made by the 
North Atlantic Squadron and other vessels in 
the North River opposite the Riverside Park. 
Salutes were fired by the squadron. 


The President on Wednesday appointed as 
Government Directors of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Frederic R. Coudert of this city, vice 
Francis Kernan, declined, and Marcus W. 
Hanna, of Cleveland, O., vice L. B. Harrison, 
declined. 

President Cleveland on Friday amended rule 
seven of the Civil-Service Act,defining the class 
of officers excepted from examination, so as to 
make it read that medical examiners are not to 
be classed as professional persons excepted from 
examination, 

The President has issued a proclamation or- 
dering ‘* that any and every unlawful enclosure 
of the public lands maintained by any person, 
association, or corporation be immediately re- 
moved.” This is aimed at the fences on cattle 
lands not owned by the persons erecting them. 


The President, after the funeral of General 
Grant, started for the Adirondacks on his vaca- 
tion. He will be absent from Washington for 
five or six weeks. Two members of the 
Cabinet will remain there during his absence. 


The Civil-Service Commission on Wednes- 
day made a report to the President on the al- 
leged violation of the Civil-Service Law by 
Aquilla Jones, Postmaster at Indianapolis. 
Among other things, the report said: ‘It 
does not appear that the Postmaster has made 
any appointment or removal in violation of any 
provision of the Civil-Service Act or rules. 
The evidence shows that the Postmaster in con- 
versation declared a purpose to make removals 
and appointments according to a theory of po- 
litical discrimination quite repugnant to the 
spirit and the letter of the rules. Such decla- 
rations very naturally awaken distrust and a 
suspicion that his action had been in accord- 
ance with his words. The Commission thinks 
the Postmaster had not, and that he has not 
now, any intention of resisting the rules, but 
he now more clearly than before understands 
that any political discrimination in making se- 
lections from among those examined will be a 
violation both of the spirit and of the letter of 
the rules.” 

The Indianapolis Independents will appeal 
to President Cleveland in regard to Postmaster 
Jones. Mr. Swift, the Chairman, says : ‘‘We 
shall urge two things upon the President — 
first, that it is his duty to remove Mr. Jones, 
so that the spirit and effectiveness of the Civil- 
Service Law may be sustained in spite of the 
report of the Commission; and, second, that 
Mr. Jones has been guilty of offensive partisan- 
ship in removing competent employees for 
none other than political reasons.” 

The following official note wason Friday 
appended to the book containing the list of 
postmasters appointed at Presidential offices 
since the adjournment of the Senate: ‘‘ The 
suspensions in the foregoing cases were with 
two exceptions made for partisanship. The two 
were made upon reports of inspectors showing 
bad management of the offices by the incum- 
bents. The President has not considered all the 
cases of Presidential postmasters which have 
been made ready and presented to his attention. 
He has made 467 appointments, of which 274 
were to vacancies caused by expiration of terms 
or resignation and 193 in place of suspended 
officers. Every case of suspension has been 
carefully considered upon evidence, in pur- 
suance of the same principles by which he was 
guided in the beginning, and a large number of 
solicited removals have been refused, including 
some, at his last consideration of cases yester- 
day, because the proofs were not such in his 
judgment as to warrant the action. Arrange- 
ments have been made so that commissions 
will be issued, notwithstanding the President's 
absence, when bonds are filed and approved.” 


Attorney-General Garland decides that whis- 
key under bond for exportation must pay the 
domestic tax if it is not exported within the 








time—seven months—allowed by a Treasury 
regulation for the completion of the exporta- 
tion. 

Secretary Whitney has written to the as- 
signees of John Roach a letter in which he 
says the contracts with that gentleman for the 
construction of the new cruisers (the Boston, 
the Atlanta, and the Chicago) have been for- 
feited, and that the Government will complete 
the work at his own yards, 

The Department of State is in receipt of a 
despatch from Mr. Lee, Secretary of the Ame- 
rican Legation at Vienna, saying that the Aus- 
trian Government has positively declined to 
receive Mr. Keiley as United States Minister. 
Mr. Keiley is now in Paris, where he has been 
for some weeks. Mr. Lee has been designated 
to act as Chargé-d’ Affaires for the present. 


The report of the Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Thom, Garrison, and Huntington, 
upon their investigation of the Coast Survey 
has been submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It states that they took possession 
of the Bureau July 24, and conducted an in- 
vestigation, leaving no ground for doubt that 
the actual condition of the Survey was one of 
demoralization and its workings inefficient, un- 
just, and to some extent disreputable. The 
regulations are partly to blame, but the super- 
intendent is chargeable with a willingness to 
avail himself of opportunities fora continuance 
of abuses, with weakness and procrastination, 
favoritism and arrogance, disregard of regula- 
tions, and notorious use of intoxicants. Pro- 
fessor Hilgard, Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, resigned on Friday and _ his resigna- 
tion was accepted. 


The returns of the Department of Agricul- 
ture make a slight improvement in the condi- 
tion of cotton on the Ist of August, the genc- 
ral average being 9615, a point only once ex- 
ceeded in the August returns of ten years, in 
1880, 

The National Civil-Service Peform a 
met in Newport, R. I., on Wednesday. Tie 
President, George William Curtis, deliv red 
the annual address. Among the resolutions 
adopted were the following: ‘‘ Resolved, That 
by the general course of his Executive action, 
in regard to appointments and removals, and 
notwithstanding certain actions of the Admin- 
istration which, measured by the principles of 
reform, we disapprove, President Cleveland 
has proved, amid immense perplexities and dif- 
ficulties, his fidelity to the patriotic principles 
asserted in his letter of the 25th of December, 
1884, to the Executive Committee of this 
League, and his firmness and courage in en- 
forcing his convictions; that the National 
Civil-Service Reform League offers its resolu- 
tions in regard to the repeal of the laws known 
as the ‘Four Years Laws,’ and urges every 
local association, and pledges itself, to unremit- 
ting efforts to secure the result so essential for 
the complete reform of the abuses of Executive 
patronage ; that the reformed system of ap- 
pointments in the civil service, established by 
the act of January 16, 1883, should be extend- 
ed to all the offices and employments under the 
Government to which it is applicable, as fast 
and as far as practicable, with due regard to 
the conditions of an efficient administration.” 


The New York Democratic State Committee 
will meet in Saratoga onthe 18th day of August 
to determine the time and place for the State 
Convention. 

Chairman Warren has called a meeting of 
the New York Republican State Committee for 
Tuesday, August 25, at 1 o'clock P. M., at 
Saratoga Springs. 

FOREIGN. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
in reply to questions by leading Radicals, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, said that the Govern- 
ment had sent Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
as Special Envoy to the Sultan. The 
Jast five years had greatly increased Eng- 
Jand’s obligations toward Egypt. While the 
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Government must refuse to state at present 
what instructions Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
carried with him,or what the object of his mis- 
sion was, the speaker could state in gene- 
ral terms that ‘‘the Government's policy 
is to put Egypt on a solid footing with 
regard to external defence, finance, and 
internal administration. Our policy is to 
gradually give security and freedom to 
Egypt’s independent action in the future.” 
The Chancellor also said that he could at pre- 
sent make no statement regarding the question 
of evacuating Egypt. But concerning the de- 
fences of the country and the position of affairs 
at Suakim, he could say both were in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. So far as the Egyp- 
tian loan was concerned, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach declared that the Gladstone Government 
had suggested to Germany that the whole loan 
of $45,000,000 should be offered for ten- 
ders in Germany, but that Germany had ob- 
jected to the proposal because such a method 
of placing national] loans was unknown in Ger- 
many. 

Tie Marquis of Salisbury on Wednesday 
gave his answer to the deputation of sugar 
manufacturers who recently called upon him 
to urge retaliatory measures upon the United 
States Government for the bounty (?) afforded 
by means of its customs laws to Ameri- 
can manufacturers of sugar. Lord Salisbury 
said the difficulty encountered by the Govern- 
ment consisted in its inability to impose coun- 
tervailing duties. The country was committed 
to a policy which forbade this. The Govern- 
ment could not give the desired help unless the 
country changed its free-trade policy. As for 
himself, the Premier said, he could see no 
remedy. It would be useless to complain to a 
foreign country unless England was positively 
in a position to retaliate. If as a negotiator 
for a change in foreign tariff laws which dis- 
criminated against British trade the English 
Government were empowered to threaten re- 
prisals, evils like the one complained of could 
soon be cured. He hoped, however, that 
foreign countries would ultimately see their 
way to abolish duties altogether, and the Bri- 
tish Foreign Office would do all in its power to 
induce them to do so. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary of State 
for India, introduced the Indian budget in the 
House of Commons on Thursday evening. He 
announced a deficit of £1,029,000, which, he 
said, had resulted from an outlay of £461,000 
greater than the estimates, while revenue had 
decreased £568,000. The difference, he de- 
clared, would have been saved if the late Gov- 
ernment had not abandoned the Quetta Rail- 
way. He thought it unfair and unjust to 
make a financial statement under such de- 
pressing circumstances. The late Government, 
not Lord Salisbury or Lord Dufferin, was to 
blame for this state of affairs. He condemned 
the Marquis of Ripon, the late Viceroy of In- 
dia, for not looking ahead. The extra perma- 
nent military charge, he said, would probably 
reach £2,000,000 yearly. He declared that 
economy was the only way of meeting the de- 
ficit. The Marquis of Hartington justified the 
Indian policy of the late Government. The 
House formally agreed to the budget. 


Lord Randolph Churchill was censured by 
the London Standard and all the Liberal pa- 
pers on Friday morning for discussinga purely 
financial question in a polemical manner. 

The Criminal Amendment Bill passed its 
third reading in the House of Commons on 
Friday night. 

Robert Bourke, Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, stated in the House of Commons on 
Monday afternoon that the advices in posses- 
sion of the Government did not confirm the re- 
ports of alleged German annexations in Zanzi- 
bar. Mr. Bourke’s statement conceals the real 
gravity of the situation. Tbe British Consul- 
General at Zanzibar telegraphs that the Sultan 
has appealed to the English fleet for pro- 
tection. The admiral commanding the Ger- 
man squadron presented an ultimatum on 
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Saturday, threatening that his squadron would 
begin active operations unless the Sultan with- 
drew his forces. Itis reported that Lord Salis- 
bury, in a communication to Pringe Bismarck, 
asked that Germany’s demand be held in 
abeyance until England had had time to con- 
sider the Sultan's appeal. 


The British Government are still uncertain as 
to when Parliament will be prorogued, although 
August 14 is mentioned as the probable date. 
They still intend to push the Land Purchase 
Bill and the Housing of the Poor Bill. The lat- 
ter passed its second reading in the House of 
Commons on Monday night. Sir Charles Dilke 
spoke, and was loudly cheered. The House 
of Lords has passed the Criminal Amendment 
Bill as adopted by the Commons. 


A member of the House of Commons, 
sent to the London Times on Saturday 
letters from the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Winn, of the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Parnell, deny- 
ing the assertion made by Herbert Gladstone, 
son of the ex-Premier, that an alliance is ar- 
ranging between the Conservatives and the 
Parnellites. Mr. Parnell says that he has not 
had communication with any member of the 
Government on public affairs, directly or indi- 
rectly, except in debate in the House of Com- 
mons. 

There was great rejoicing in Limerick on 
Thursday over Lord Carnarvon's withdrawal 
of the proclamation against Limerick because 
of the city’s refusal to pay the extra tax levy 
assessed against it, on account of the extra 
police put on duty during the political excite 
ment under Earl Spencer's Government. The 
whole dispute will probably be amicably set- 
tled. 

A committee of investigation has reported to 
the House of Commons in regard to alleged 
frauds in the Admiralty Department, exone- 
rating Lord George Hamilton, First Lord of 
the Admiralty in the Gladstone Ministry, from 
all imputations except that of carelessness, It 
accounts for the deficiency in his Admiralty 
estimates by saying that his calculations were 
too sanguine, and induced him toask for smaller 
credits than a more rigorous inquiry would 
have shown were necessary. The report 
urgently recommends a more rigid financial 
supervision of the accounts of the entire Ad- 
miralty Department. 

Mr. Chamberlain, of the late Liberal Cabinet, 
addressed a meeting at Hull, Eng., on Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings. He said he would 
not rest until life at sea was more secure from 
the negligence and cupidity of the shipping 
interest. He had no wish to lead a revolution, 
bul he was satisfied that the extremes of wealth 
and poverty side by side were a source of dan 
ger. The local government could do much 
to improve the position of the poor. He ad- 
vocated national education, graduated taxation, 
and free trade in land. 

The Council of the Manchester (Eng.) 
Chamber of Commerce has decided to ask for 
a Government inquiry into the monetary ques- 
tion. This is a victory for the bi-metallists, 
The London Chamber of Commerce is also in 
favor of an inquiry. It is expected that the 
Government will appoint a commission. 


The divorce suit of Crawford versus Craw- 
ford and Dilke appeared on the law list in 
London on Saturday, thus reviving the scandal 
affecting Sir Charles Dilke, the eminent Radi- 
cal. Sir Charles has written to his constituents 
denying the truth of the accusation brought 
against him, and asking their forbearance until 
the trial of the divorce case. 


The English Admirals Hewitt, Hoskins, and 
Hopkins declared at a dinner given by the Em- 
pire Club in London on Wednesday night that 
the British navy, despite its failings, was equal 
to those of any other two nations combined. 

Mr. John Ruskin is seriously ill. His post 
| as Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Oxford has 
| been filled by the election of Mr, Hubert Her- 
komer, 
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Lord Halifax is dead. The Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Wood was born December 20, 1800, 
and was graduated as a Double First at Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1821. He succeeded his 
father as third baronet December 31, 1M46, and 
was raised to the peerage as Viscount Halifax 
on February 21, 1866 

Thomas Leverton Donaldson, a distinguish 
ed British architect and ex-President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, is dead 
at the age of ninety. 

Lord Houghton (Richard Monckton Milnes), 
the British poet and critic, died on Tuesday at 
the age of seventy-six 

The London Morning Post, the Government 
organ, had on Saturday the fallowing editorial 
paragraph: ‘‘ The latest despatches from M. de 
Giers are of a most conciliatory character, and 
open up the prospect of a possible immediate 
settlement of the Afghan frontier difficulty 
which has of late given rise to so much anx 
iety.” 

Despatches sent from Meshed, in Persia, neat 
the Afghan frontier, say that the British offi 
cers in Herat are well treated by the inhabi 
tants, and that their health is excellent despite 
the torrid weather prevailing there. The work 
of fortifying Herat aguinst a possible Russian 
advance is making rapid progress, The Amir 
is preparing another large force of Afghan 
troops for the protection of Herat. The Amir’s 
son will be placed in nominal command of 
these troops. A despatch received in London 
on Friday from the Afghan frontier said a col 
lision between bodies of Afghan and Russian 
troops would not be surprising. 


The London 7imes published on Tuesday a 
letter from Meshed, hein, in which it: is 
stated that the Afghans are acting in such a 
way as to give the Russians no possible excuse 
for making any attack. The writer says the 
Amir's troops do not — the frontier which 
Russia admits is Afghan; that they refrain 
from moving their troops toward the Russian 
positions, and even from strengthening their 
OWN outposts, 

Advices from Abyssinia say that Rasaiula, 
with 5,000 troops, and Rasmarcol, with 3,500, 
will attack the besiegers of Kassala at two 
~ints in October, and at the same time 1,200 
ndians and 800 Angio-Egyptians will attack 
them at a third point. 

The Paris Répudlique Francaise states that 
an alliance has been concluded between Great 
Britain and China for mutual action in the 
event of war between England and Russia. 
This is denied by the British Government. 


General de Courcy telegraphed from Hué on 
Monday as follows: ‘‘ The leaders of the Black 
Flags have vanished, and their bands have dis- 
persed, There are several cases of cholera in 
the Haiphong hospital. The Bishop of Quin 
hon reports that five missionaries and many 
Christians have been n assacred in the provinces 
of Biendinh and Phu-yen, and that 8,000 Chris 
tians have sought refuge in Quinhon, which is 
occupied by the French.” 

Cholera has appeared at Toulon and_ is 
spreading in Marseiiiws. In Spain on Sunday 
1,511 deaths were reported. 


The decree orderir.g the general elections in 
France was issued on Friday. It designates 
the 4th of October as the day. 

Extensive preparations are making for the 
meeting of the Czar and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, which will soon take place at Kremsier, a 
town of Moravia. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria ar 
rived at Gastein on ‘hursday night, and were 
cordially received by the German Emperor and 
Empress. 

The International Telegraph Conference was 
opened in Berlin on Monday. It is believed 
that the vote in the Conference on Prince Bis- 
marck’s proposition to establish a uniform 
tariff of four or five cents a word for all Europe 
on messages passing from country to country, 
will be very close, 
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DEMOCRATIC SUPPORT OF CLEVELAND. 


THE attitude of the Democratic party toward the 
President is the most interesting and important 
feature of current politics. Mr. Cleveland 
was elected to office upon the strength of cer- 
tain pledges as to the way in which he would 
administer the Government. The body of in- 
dependent voters who decided the contest in his 
favor believed that he would redeem those 
pledges. The politicians of both parties sup- 
posed that his promises regarding _re- 
form were of the conventional sort, de- 
signed only to ‘‘ fool” voters during the cam- 
paign. The Republican managers who had 30 
long conducted the Government upon a spoils 
basis, did not believe that Mr. Cleveland could 
introduce the rule of business principles if he 
would ; the Democratic wire-pullers and pipe- 
layers, who wanted to maintain the old system 
unchanged except as to the name of the politi- 
cal firm in charge, did not believe that he 
would reform things if he could. Five 
months have elapsed since the new Adminis- 
tration came into power, and its character is 
now fully established. The Democrats have 
undoubtedly found that Cleveland is more of a 
reformer than they expected him to be. How 
are they affected by the discovery ? 

The Republican organs and stump speakers 
last fall with one accord insisted that, as the 
‘*Solid South” would elect Cleveland if he 
should be elected, its influence would be poten- 
tial with his Administration. How does the 
‘Solid South ” stand on the issue of supporting 
a eivil-service reformer in the White House ? 
Take the solidest Democratic State in that whole 
section, Texas, with its more than 130,000 ma- 
jority for Cleveland last November. The Gal- 
veston News is the most prominent, widely cir- 
culated, and influential Democratic newspa- 
per in that great commonwealth, and must be 
presumed to know the temper of its people. 
When Auditor Chenoweth came into collision 
with the Civil-Service Law over the case of 
Kéllar a few weeks ago, somebody in Washing- 
ton started an absurd story that he would re- 
sign and run for Governor of ‘Texas on the 
platform, ‘‘ To the victors belong the spoils.” 
This is the way in which the Galveston News 
commented upon the report: 

‘The people of Texas are not hungering for 
office to any alarming extent, but instead ardent- 
ly desire that the mocratic Administration 
shall be signally successful in its efforts to reform 
the Government, not only in having the public 
affairs economically adn inistered, but also in es- 
tablishing clean and efficient civil service. There 
were doubtless from three to six aspi- 
rants for every position in the Federal service in 
Texas. The disappointed of these will naturally 
be unfavorably disposed toward the Administra- 
tion and naturally inclined to take an active part 
in rigging up the old machine and throwing cold 
water on the President’s reform efforts. The great 
body of the people of Texas, however, it is safe to 
say, are in hearty accord with the President in 
his programme of reform. . . . If the 
ple of Texas are aching to make Mr. Che- 
noweth Governor, it can neither be seen nor 
felt in these parts. In fact, the suspicion is 
strong that Mr. Chenoweth will hesitate a kng 
time before breaking with the Administration, 
for if he comes to Texas with the hope of do- 
ing better, he will stand an excellent 
chance of running foul of a buge disappointment. 
There are not more than one to every thousand 


men in Texas eager to serve their country and 
themselves in an official capacity. and it can be 
said that an overwhelming majority of the 1,000 
is in favor of good, honest, oan government, 
and ready to support Cleveland’s Administration 
in that behalf.” 





This is only a sample of the tone consistent- 
ly maintained by the chief Democratic news- 
paper of Texas in discussing this question, to 
which it frequently recurs. ‘‘ No supporter 
of the President,” it remarked in a recent edi- 
torial, *‘has to blush at the charge that he has 
not kept faith. Every Democrat who complains 
of Cleveland's fidelity to civil-service reform 
shows that he was not sincere himself and did 
not believe that Cleveland was. The Demo- 
cratic platform called for civil-service reform, 
and if the Democrats did not want it, they 
should not have demanded it. This is the case 
in a nutshell, and every Democrat who refuses 
to sustain Cleveland’s civil-service policy is 
placing himself in the attitude of a trickster 
and a fraud.” The latest issue of the Neos 
that bas come to hand contains an article 
which preaches the gospel of civil-service re- 
form in the most earnest and vigorous terms, 
as witness this extract from a spirited reply to 
a caviller: 

‘““What are the ‘ just rights’ of Democrats 
with respect to places in the civil service ? What 
more right have citizens calling themselves 
Democrats to hold these non-political offices than 
citizens calling themselves Republicans, or claim- 
ing no party appellation? The civil service is 
not the property of any party to be divided 
among its followers. If the Republicans in 1861 
ree the Democrats out of the civil service 
and replaced them with Republicans, it is no 
reason why the Democrats should follow their 
example in 1885. The world progresses, and two 
wrongs can never make a right, It is neither jus- 
tice, wisdom, nor statesmanship to eject taithful 
and efficient incumbents of non-political offices and 
fill their places with Democrats, merely because 
the latter are of the party of the President and the 
former are not. It is easy to see why the Presi- 
dent should have his political friends in the great 
political offices, but an arbitrary and wholesale 
change in the small administrative and clerical 
oftices, to reduce them to one partisan complexion, 
is certainly not in line with what is required for 
business-like efficiency and single-minded fidelity 
in the public service.” 

A newspaper like the Galveston News does 
not talk in this way unless it feels sure of its 
ground. Nor is there anything exceptional 
about the attitude of the Texan journal. Near- 
ly al! the influential organs of public opinion 
in the South are hearty supporters of the 
President. The Jacksonville Times-Union, 
the leading paper of Florida,commenting upon 
the charge that Cleveland would be ‘‘ rebuk- 
ed” if the New York State election this fall 
should go against the Democrats, because dis- 
appointed Democratic place-hunters will help 
the Republicans, says: 

‘*Gentlemen, it cannot be done. You may pos- 
sibly be able to form coalitions and buy up votes 
enough to elect a Republican Governor, but that 
will not ‘rebuke’ the President—it will only 
mark you as a set of political knaves who think 
public plunder is the be-all and the end-all of 
party strife. This Administration stands on its 
own merits; it is intrenched already in the 
hearts of the people, without regard to y; it 
can only be ‘ rebuked’ by the vote of 1888, which 
will set the seal of approval or disapproval on it. 
The best thing the spoils-hunters can do is to seek 
‘a change of heart,’ become patriots instead of 

ilsmen, and join in the acclaim with which all 
right-minded people hail the effort to purify the 
national Government and make it what it should 
be.” 

The same paper shows an accurate compre- 
hension’of the situation when it says, that ‘‘ the 
permanence of civil-service reform asa political 
principle which neither party will dare to an- 
tagonize is rendered secure by the fact that the 
great newspapers, Democratic as well as Re- 
publican, South as well as North, are decided 
and outspoken in its support, which most 








assuredly would not be the case unless it was 
endorsed by the people, whose opinions and 
sentiments no one isin so good a position as an 
editor to ascertain.” 

The Charleston News and Courier, the most 
prominent journal in South Carolina, not long 
ago referred to the growling in the party, and 
said : ‘‘ There is growling here and there, of 
course. Democrats can be found who have 
precisely the use for the Democratic party 
that the mule has for the corn-crib. Noisy as 
they are, they form but a small corner of the 
Democratic party.” More recently, in allud- 
ing to the report that Mr. Hendricks in- 
tended to make war upon the Adminis- 
tration, which it discredited, it said: ‘‘If 
it should prove to be true, however, that he 
and apy number of politicans, in office or out 
of office, propose to make a fight against the 
President upon the question of civil service re- 
form, they cannot make it too soon. The re- 
sultis by no means doubtful, and the more 
promptly the spoilsmen are sent to the rear the 
better it will be for the country.” 

The Mobile Register, the leading Democratic 
paper in Alabama, the other day mentioned 
the report that a Democratic Congressman from 
Ohio proposed to lead a movement in the 
House against the Civil-Service Law, and con- 
temptuously dismissed the suggestion with the 
comment: ‘‘ Congressman Hill must be 
anxious to get a licking in 1888.” The Savan- 
nah Nevws, a Democratic paper whose influence 
is as great as that of any journal in Georgia, 
remarked a few days ago: 

‘The President may not be a shrewd politician, 
but he is politician enough to know that the peo- 
ple approve his course with respect to the civil ser- 
vice. The few Democratic journals that have 
been unable to control the patronage they desired 
would like, perhaps, to see the Vice-President 
lead a revolt against the Administration because 
of its adherence to the Civil-Service Law, but 
their satisfaction would be short-lived. Even 
the politicians (and it is believed that they are 
opposed to civil-service reform) would not dare 
to follow Mr. Hendricks if he were to make an 
issue of that kind.” 

There is no need to multiply illustrations of the 
significant fact that the South sustains the 
President in his reform policy. But the case 
of Louisiana should be mentioned, to show 
how futile is the opposition of the spoils- 
seekers. In that State the President has turn- 
ed his back upon the odious ring which has so 
long disgraced the Democratic party, until the 
New Orleans Picayune can truthfully say that 
‘the power of the Ring is thoroughly broken 
now, and its chiefs confess the fact.” Yet so 
admirable have been the appointments and so 
hopeless is criticism that the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, the organ of the disappointed 
faction, is forced to say of the new officials: 

‘“* They have all, at onetime or another, filled 
important commercial or political positions, and 
have filled them with credit. . . . The en- 
tire community must feel that under such gen- 
tlemen, business-like and thorough in their 
methods, and always to’be trusted, there will be 
a marked improvement in the administration of 
the Custom-house, Post-office, and other Federal 
offices over which they will preside. . . . We 
shall accord the officers assigned to these trusts a 
sincere and cordial — in every effort they 
may make to improve the public service.” 

In the North there are a few Democratic 
papers of prominence, like the Cincinnati Zn- 
quirer and the St. Louis Republican, which do 
not conceal their disgust with the President, but 
they are sheets either notorious for unscrupu 
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lousness and lack of public spirit, like the 
Enquirer, or conducted under the influence 
of antediluvian ideas by old fogies, like 
the Republican. Even in Missouri we ob- 
serve that the editors of the progressive De- 
mocratic papers, like the St. Joseph Gazette, 
take issue with the Bourbon policy of the 
Republican. Wherever a Democratic paper is 
found which sneers at the President, some dis- 
creditable personal motive for its hostility is 
almost always obvious, while every month sees 
a larger proportion of the party organs coming 
to Cleveland’s support. Only editors who 
have some private reason for opposition, or 
who are hopelessly blind to public opinion, 
longer stand out against the drift of the tide. 


THE POWER OF APFOINTMENT AND RE- 
MOVAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks the following question 
in regard to the power of appointment to and 
removal from Federal offices: 


‘What was the condition of things before An- 
drew Johnson’s Administration? How was it 
modified by the Tenure of Office Act of 1867, and 
later by the Civil-Service Law? What is the 
present status—what the President’s powers in 
the recess of the Senate, and what the Senate's 
control when reassembled over removals and ap- 
pointments made in the interval ?” 

By the Constitution the appointing power 
is vested in the President and the Senate as 
coordinate departments. The President ap- 
points to the higher offices ‘‘ by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” Congress, 
however, was empowered by this same clause 
of the Constitution to vest the appointment 
to such inferior offices as it might think 
proper ‘‘in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, and in the heads of depart- 
ments.” Congress has exercised this power, 
and there are now, therefore, four sources of 
appointment to Federal offices—namely, the 
President and Senate, the President alone, the 
courts of law, and the heads of departments. 
Two of these, ‘‘ the President alone” and ‘‘the 
courts of law,” may be at once eliminated 
from this discussion. They do not come 
within the province of the Civil-Service Law 
or of Senatorial control, and there is here no 
question in regard to them. 

It 1s to those offices the appointments to 
which are under the control of the secretaries 
and heads of departments, that the Civil-Ser- 
vice Law applies; but not to all of these. For 
under various acts passed since 1852, it was 
directed that the clerks in the Treasury, War, 
Navy, Interior, Post-office, and State Depart- 
ments should be arranged in four classes, 
covering clerkships of the value of from $900 
to $1,800 per annum ; and by the Civil-Ser- 
vice Act itself, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Postmaster-General were directed to 
classify as far as practicable, in accordance 
with this arrangement, certain persons em- 
ployed in each customs district and post-office 
where the whole number of clerks and persons 
employed amounts to fifty. The persons com- 
ing within the scope of these regulations consti- 
tute the ‘‘ Classified Civil Service.” And _ it is 
these subordinate clerkships and offices, the 
appointments to which are made by secreta- 
ries and heads of departments, that the Civil- 
Service Act affects, by enabling them to be 
reached by the straight and broad avenue of 





competitive examination, instead of by the dark 
and tortuous path of political influence. So 
much for the sphere of the Civil-Service Act. 
It does not “‘ modify ” or affect in any way the 
power of appointment to or removal from 
those other offices which is vested in the Presi- 
dent and Senate. 

In order to gain a clear idea of the history 
and present status of the latter power, it is ne- 
cessary to bear in mind the important distinction 
between the power to make a vacancy and the 
power to fill it when made. The Constitution 
has provided two separate and distinct ways of 
filling vacant offices. One is by nomination 
by the President and confirmation by the 
Senate, and the other is by the President com- 
missioning an officer during the recess of the 
Senate. By the act of 1867, amended in 1869, 
however, the Senate provided for the exercise 
of its codrdinate authority over the appoint 
ment to those vacancies which might have 
been filled by the President during the re- 
cess, by providing that ‘‘ the President shall, 
within thirty days after the commencement 
of each session of the Senate, except for 
any office which in his opinion ought not 
to be filled, nominate persons to fill all va- 
cancies in office which existed at the meet 
ing of the Senate, whether temporarily filled 
or not.” This is the law of appointment as it 
now stands. All the vacancies in those offices 
which are to be filled ‘* by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate,” and to which tem- 
porary appointments have been made by Presi- 
dent Cleveland alone, must be again filled, 
within thirty days after the Senate meets, by 
the President and Senate jointly. This limit 
of thirty days does not apply to a case where 
the President makes an appointment which 
the Senate refuses to confirm. In that case 
the President ‘‘shall nominate another person 
as soon as practicable to the same session of 
the Senate for the office.” 

In regard to the power of removal, there has 
been much discussion and difference of opinion. 
In the great debate of 1789 upon the question 
of the tenure of office and power of removal 
there were three different opinions advanced— 
namely, that the Constitution had lodged the 
power of removal in the President alone, that 
it had lodged it in the President and Senate, and 
that it had left it to be regulated by Congress. 
The first of these three views—that the power 
of removal was in the President alone, and 
uncontrolled by the Senate—prevailed, and 
was acted upon and gradually strengthened by 
precedent until the passage of the Tenure of 
Office Act, in 1867. The passage of this 
act, which was prompted by a desire on 
the part of the Republicans to curb Andrew 
Johnson, established as law the second of the 
opinions held in 1789—namely, that the power 
of removal was vested in the President and 
Senate jointly. By this interesting change of 
ground the present status of the matter has 
been reached. The Tenure of Office Act, as 
amended in 1869, provides that, ‘‘ Every per- 
son holding any civil office to which he 
has been, or hereafter may be, appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the 


Senate, and who shall have become duly quali- 
fied to act therein, shall be entitled to hold 
such office during the time for which he was 
appointed, unless sooner removed by and with 





the advice and consent of the Senate, or by 
appointment, with the like advice and cou 
sent, of a successor in his place, except as 
herein otherwise provided.” A Republican 
Senate now control a Democratic Pre 
sident’s power of removal. Will they agree 
to his definition of ‘‘offensive partisan 
ship” asa ground of removal from office? 
This is a question of much interest, and one 
which has doubtless engaged the serious at- 
tention of the Republican leaders, It will be 
decided upon grounds of political expediency 
rather than upon legal technicalities. It is 
hardly probable that the Republican party will 
establish any new rule or custom which might 
embarrass them if the conditions were reversed 
—that is, if there were a Republican Presi 
dent and a Democratic Senate. 
— = 
MENXICO’S DEBTS. 

THE recent financial operations of the Mexican 
Government, which have precipitated such 
bitter discussions and resulted in the imprison 
ment of half a score of students and editors on 
the charge of sedition, can be understood only 
in the light of the fiscal history of the republic 
since the independence, It might seem an 
easy task to arrive at the sum of the liabilities 


of a nation scarcely more than sixty years 
old; for, of course, with the cessation of 
Spanish control in 182 the slate 


was sponged clean, Yet the various es 
timates of the Mexican national debt range all 
the way from $40,000,000 to $300,000, 000, 
Fully two-thirds of this latter estimate, how 
ever, are to be placed to the account of the 
ruinous loans negotiated by Maximilian, and 
ought not to be considered. Certainly Mexico 
is neither legally nor morally responsible for 
their payment. The nation can and will, with 
perfect justice, stand by the declaration of 
Juarez, in 1868: ** Not one cent in payment 
of the debts of the intervention.” 

Leaving, therefore, the unfortunate holders 
of the bonds of the Empire out of the ques 
tion, there remain, in addition to national bonds 
owned by Mexicans, the Spanish debt, fixed by 
convention at $6,000,000, without interest, ¢ 
debt of $200,000 to French subjects, bonds to 
the amount of about $500,000, held by citizens 
of the United States, and the English debt. 
The last is the element of uncertainty and dis- 
pute. Its history is as follows. As soon as in- 
dependence was firmly established, the young 
nation, as if to prove its right to the exer 
cise of that unmistakable prerogative of nation 
ality, borrowing money, set about securing a 
foreign loan. Recourse was had to the world’s 
money-lender, and in 1824 two loans were ne- 
gotiated in London of $16,000,000 each, one 
bearing interest at 5 and the other at 6 per 
cent. Almost from the first: the interest failed 
to be paid. The infinity of revolutions and 
changes of Government into which Mexico 
plunged and remained for thirty years, made 
the value of the national bonds more and more 
problematical, until at last they became almost 
worthless. It is believed that the majori- 
ty of the present holders of the English 
debt obtained their securities for the most tri- 
fling consideration, These bonds were again 
and again the subject of diplomatic representa- 
tion on the part of the English Minister in Mex. 
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ico, and from time to time new agreements 
were entered into with the London creditors. 
It is the multitude of these provisional and, in 
turn, violated arrangements, made during a pe- 


riod of twenty-five years, which renders 
it so difficult to say precisely what 
the debt should be estimated to be. How- 


ever, we get a new point of departure in 1851, 
when, by an arrangement effected by Sefior 
Payno, Mexican Minister to England, the debt 
was fixed at $51,000,000 and funded in a new 
issue of bonds to that amount, with interest at 
3 per cent. But the new bonds soon proved to 
be as poor an investment as the old. The interest 
was met with the greatest irregularity, and be- 
fore long lapsed altogether. During the struggle 
of Conservatives and Liberals in the civil war of 
1857-60, and again in the upheaval of the French 
intervention, nothing was paid, nothing, appa- 
rently, could be paid. After the fall of the 
Empire, when the fecling was general and 
strong that it would be well to repudiate all 
past debts and start afresh, Juarez, with an 
enlightened regard to the nation’s credit and 
good faith greatly to his honor, declared, re- 
ferring to the English debt: ‘‘The debt is 
legitimate in its origin; it must be 
paid, but after mutual concessions.” Ac- 
cordingly, negotiations were speedily entered 
upon, and, in 1868, acontract was signed with 
the representative of the bondholders, by the 
terms of which the latter agreed to accept a re- 
duction of one-half of their claims, on the 
ground that England had been partly responsi- 
ble for the loss caused to Mexico by the inter- 
vention, and thus the debt was placed at $25,- 
000,000, at 6 per cent. This was really a reduc- 
tion of two-thirds, counting the unpaid accumu- 
lating interest, for, as wasshown by Sefior Rome- 
ro when Secretary of the Treasury, in 1870, the 
total debt at that date would have been $76,000, - 
000. But new difficulties arose. A part of the 
contract alluded to bound the bondholders to 
build and operate a railroad from the City of 
Mexico to the Pacific. This stipulation they 
failed to meet, and Mexico receded from the 
agreement. Diplomatic relations were broken 
off, and the question of the debt has been a 
cause of chafing and contention between the 
two countries ever since. 

For several years there has been an expecta- 
tion that some new agreement would be 
reached, The constantly renewed rumor that 
negotiations were pending found justification 
last November, when the Gonzalez Adminis- 
tration, in its dying hours, submitted to 
Congress the so-called Nocetzlin-Sheridan con- 
vention. According to this a new issue of 
bonds in the sum of $86,000,000 was to be 
made for the liquidation of the English debt 
and for the payment of the modest 
bill of expense incurred by commissioners, 
agents, bankers, etc., of some $13,000,000. 
The ratification of this convention was furious- 
ly opposed in Congress, as being barefaced 


robbery, and was finally defeated, although ! 


the Executive in his desperation resorted 
to every expedient to force the measure 
through, even going so far as to order out 
the troops to overawe the Opposition. It 
was understood at the time that Presi- 
dent-elect Diaz was opposed t: the convention; 
yet scarcely six months of his Administration 
have passed before he bas brought forward a 
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plan for the funding of the debt which is giv- 
ing as much offence as the one rejected last 
November. This is the measure known as the 
law of June 22. On its face, it appears to be 
a statesmanlike project, so far as its end is 
concerned, which is to consolidate into one 
national debt various outstanding obligations. 
The law starts out by dividing the nation’s debts 
into two classes— those contracted prior to 
July, 1882, and those subsequent to that date. 
The latter, being principally obligations on 
the score of subventions and loans from the 
National Bank, are to be funded in an issue of 
bonds to the amount of $25,000,000, with 
interest at 6 per cent. from date. This is 
the part of the measure which affects Ameri- 
can capital. The first class of debts is to be 
consolidated into an issue of bonds to be en- 
titled ‘‘Consolidated Debt of the United States 
of Mexico.” These bonds are to bear an in- 
terest of 3 per cent. beginning January 1, 1890. 
In 1886 the rate is to be 1 per cent.; in 1887, 
114 per cent.; in 1888, 2, and in 1889, 24g. A 
careful and detailed description is given of 
all the foreign and domestic debts which are to 
be funded in the new bonds. The English 
debt is admitted on the basis of the arrange- 
ment of 1851—that is, $51,000,000, together 
with some additions of indeterminate amount 
which will probably bring the total up to about 
$65,000,000. No figures are given in the law 
itself for this estimate, nor is it intimated to 
what sum the entire issue of bonds will rise. 
It is generally supposed, however, that if the 
plan goes through, the issue will amount to 
$100,000,000. 

While thus praiseworthy in its aim, in its 
method the new financial measure is oppres- 
sive, and, in spirit at least, unconstitutional. 
It is not an arrangement between creditor and 
debtor; it is an arbitrary determination by 
the debtor alone. In so far as it makes no 
provision for the payment of accrued inte- 
rest and lowers the rate of interest, it is a 
repudiating act. Then, it is a law not 
made by the law-making power. True, un- 
der the loose and demoralizing system of 
things now prevalent in Mexico, the Presi- 
dent has the technical right to promulgate this 
jaw, since a Congressional resolution of 1883 
clothed the Executive with ample power not 
only to propose but actually to enact and 
declare a law in relation to the public debt. 
Yet not even Gonzalez was bold enough 
to legalize the Noetzlin-Sheridan convention 
without submitting it to Congress. But 
Diaz gives the first intimation to the pub- 
lic of his financial schemes by enacting them 
as the supreme law of the land, allowing 
Congress no voice in the matter. Yes, he does 
reserve to Congress one right. Article 14 of 
the law reads: ‘‘An itemized account of the 
expenses incurred in the conversion of the 
debt shall be presented by the Treasurer 
to the House of Representatives for revision.” 
This is the only reference to the constitutional 
money-appropriating power made in a measure 
which will affect the finances of Mexico more 
than any law in its entire history. 

The reproach of political inconsistency is 
one which it is so easy to bring against any 
Mexican statesman that it ordinarily carries 
little weight; yet it must be somewhat mortify- 
ing to President Diaz to be reminded now, as 








he is incessantly by the Opposition press, of one 
of the ‘‘ whereases” of the ‘‘Plan of Tuxte- 
pec,” the revolutionary programme which he 
put forth when, in 1876, he drove Lerdo from the 
Presidency. One of the reasons which he 
then alleged as his motive in taking up arms 
against the legally elected President was this : 
‘* Whereas, the President and his favorites 
have agreed to recognize the enormous English 
debt, and whereas we do not merit 
the name of Mexican citizens, nor even that of 
men, if we consent that they should be at the 
head of the Administration who are thus rob- 
bing us of our future and selling us to a 
foreign Power.” 

Putting the entire national debt of Mexico, 
then, at $125,000,000, with an annual interest 
charge of $4,500,000, it certainly would not 
seem to be a burden too heavy to be carried 
by a nation having a population of 10,000,- 
000. A debt of $12 50 per capita does 
not appear onerous in comparison with 
the rate of Spain, $153, of France, 
$117, of Great Britain $109, or even of the 
United States, $40. But when we remember 
that the entire foreign commerce of Mexico 
amounts to only a little over $6 per capita, as 
against England’s $100, for instance, it will be 
easy to betieve that the next generation of 
Mexicans, if well read in Macaulay, will not be 
grateful to their fathers for having bequeathed 
to them the blessing of a large and permanent 
public debt. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF OUR PUBLIC 
WORKS. 

Now that we have a President and Cabinet, for 
the first time in very many years, entirely in ac- 
cord on the subjects of economy and reform, it is 
desirable to bring to public notice one great 
opportunity for a reorganization which combines 
economy and reform with simplicity of detail 
and effectiveness in results, and should therefore 
commend itself as worthy of investigation by the 
President, the Congress of the nation, and the 
great mass of the reading and thinking public. 
The opportunity we refer to is in the admin- 
istration of the public works of the country, now 
without form or system, carried on under several 
of the general departments, and, in place of being 
one harmonious whole, composed of sections 
whose territories and duties seem to overlap, thus 
importing jealousy and hostility, contrary to the 
public good. 

France has long been celebrated for the perfec- 
tion of its administration of public works, and its 
reputation in that direction is due to its perfectly 
organized and highly distinguished Civil Corps of 
Ingénieurs des Ponts et Chaussées, to which we 
have in this great country (where our public works 
are almost one hundred to their one) nothing in 
the slightest degree similar. The system of pub- 
lic works in France is deemed of such importance 
to the nation as to justify the creation of a Cabi- 
net officer, called the Minister of Public 
Works. We have a military school and a naval 
school which compare favorably with those of 
any other nation. Why should we not have, like 
France, a school for civil engineers, to fit its 
scholars for the superintendence and construc- 
tion of all our public works? It could have a 
higher and less elementary course of studies 
than either of our national schools, for its 
students would be taken from young men 
who had chosen the profession of civil engi- 
neering, and would, therefore, be more ad- 
vanced in that branch than the graduates of West 
Point and Annapolis, Thestandard of admission 
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might be in matters of civil and mechanical en- 
gineering quite up to the standard of graduation at 
those places, and yet find a full three years’ course 
of study necessary to bring the students up to the 
requirements of their future duties to the Govern- 
ment. Such a school, properly organized, would 
give to the country a body of men as high in 
tone in morals, honesty, and conscientiousness 
in the discharge of duty as issue from either 
of the present national schools. 

The officers of engineers of the army and the 
graduates of the Naval Academy have their own 
professional duties, and should not be taken 
from them and made to wander off into duties 
not cognate to their profession. The duties 
of the French corps (which is formed from 
the graduates of their Ecole des Ponts et Chaus- 
sées) include the making of roads, bridges, 
canais, railroads, the improvements of harbors 
and rivers and the regulation of the currents, 
reservoirs, aqueducts, civil architecture, mechan- 
ics in allits various branches, irrigation (which 
of itself is becoming of the greatest importance 
in some of our Western States and Territories, and 
which could be effectively employed even in 
States which ordinarily have ‘‘ the former and 
the latter rain”), geology, mineralogy, duties 
of administration, and political economy, the 
subject of foundations generally, and the setting 
up of machinery and heavy masonry work. 
From June to October in each year the students 
of tne school are sent to learn their profession 
practically, on the various works under the 
officials of the corps who are in charge. The 
graduates of this school have a position for 
life, and the Government has the benefit of the 
aid of a class of highly cultivated and clever men. 
Could civil-service reform ask for more in that 
one direction ? 

We have in this country the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Geological Survey, the survey 
of rivers and harbors and their improvements, 
projects for national canals, the survey of the pub- 
lic lands, the building of custom-houses, court- 
houses, post-offices, marine hospitals, and aque- 
ducts, the inspection of certain railroads, and 
last, but not least in importance, the erection 
of lighthouses. And all of these duties are un- 
der almost as many bureaus. A due regard 
to economy and efficiency would place these 
duties in the charge of one corps and un- 
der one department. The Light-house Board, 
for instance, is made up of officers of the corps 
of engineers and navy officers, and a sop was 
given to the public by adding two civilians of 
distinction—a very elastic term, as the consti- 
tution of the present Board will show. All of 
these, save the engineers and naval secretaries, 
have other duties and private business, with no 
interest whatever in the administration of the 
hght-house service except general interest in 
doing the duty assigned to them. The work and 
responsibility, therefore, fall upon the secretaries, 
who serve a short term, and by the time they 
have acquired a knowledge of their duties and 
got acquainted with the workings of the system 
they are relieved from duty, and their places 
supplied by men who are utterly unacquainted 
with the condition and needs of the light-house 
service. There is wanting in every member 
(from the constitution of the Board) the sti- 
mulus of professional interest which would be 
given to men who were permarently in and 
of the Administration. It is a most respecta- 
ble body of men, unexceptionable in every 
social way, who go to their meetings twice 
a month ana yawn over the reports of 
the secretaries—who never initiate anything, 
and do progressively only that which Con- 
gress, enlightened by other means as to the ne- 
cessities of commerce, sets for them todo. Be- 
tween the various bureaus of surveys under the 





Treasury, War, and Interior Departments there 
is jealousy and frequent duplication of work, 
where under one head there would be harmony. 

Taking these statements as giving correctly 
the present condition of our public works, it 
would seem as though the President might do 
a great thing, the benefit of which would 
reach down to the latest page of ou history, 
if he should call the attention of Congress 
to the chaotic and unorganized condition of the 
administration of public works, and ask for le- 
gislation which should put them all under one 
head, and for the establishment of a national school 
for furnishing men of ability, acquirements, and 
integrity to carry on and maintain the public 
works of the United States. We have a highly 
intelligent body of civil engineers in our country 
from whom a selection for a nucleus for such a 
corps could be made, and they in their turn by 
examination could find and recommend men 
enough to supply the wants of the Government 
till the school should begin to furnish its annual 
contribution. The graduates of such a national 
school would be fresh from the people—brought 
up in civil life, with all their interests and fee!- 
ings allied to the business interests of the coun- 
try: and a corps of such men should have more 
proper influence over legislation in Congress for 
works intended or assumed*to be for public bene- 
fit than all the bureaus put together which now 
control public works. No appropriation would 
be made by Congress for such works unless 
it had the recommendation of such a corps 
if properly constituted; and not only should 
it have an influence to prevent the waste of 
public money on useless works, but the know- 
ledge its members would have of the country, 
its commerce and necessities, would naturally 
make them take the initiative and present to 
Congress in their annual report projects and es 
timates for works of certain public utility. Con- 
gress now gropes blindly, legislation is of a log- 
rolling character, and ** push-pole navigation ™ is 
on a par with the maintenance of our great 
harbors and rivers. 

There is one other point of importance, and 
that is the care of works Which are completed. 
A breakwater or jetty is finished and at once de- 
serted by the Government and left to itself, until 
some citizen or citizens interested in its preser- 
vation can go to Congress with influence to 
get an appropriation for repairs, always more 
expensive by far than a continual supervi- 
sion and care of tne work. A river or harbor is 
improved, and the Government leaves no one to 
see that the selfish, vicious, or careless do not by 
their acts shortly make it worse than it was in its 
original condition. The preservation of all such 
public works is demanded of the Government 
by every consideration of economy and public 
good, and it is not too much to say that the want 
of laws to protect improvements, the want of su- 
pervision over completed works and improve- 


for maintenance has already cost the Government 
more than a national school of civil engineers, 
or corps of *‘engineers of public works,” and all the 
cost of preservation of all works which have been 
and are to-day of real public benefit. We trust 
that this subject is one of such interest as toawake 


discussion of the present condition of the case and 
the remedy therefor. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ATION. 

THE twenty-fifth annual meeting of this body, 

Which occupied an entire week in July, at Sara- 

toga, and at which every section of the country 

was represented, was unusually suggestive in 

many ways. The hold of all educational matters 
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upon public interest is so rapidly deepening that 
these meetings have attracted more public atten 
tion than the meetings of any previous year, and 
the merits and defects of the Association have 
probably never been so deeply felt both within 
and without its membership. The Council, 
which is limited to sixty members, is in a sense the 
nucleus of the Association, and in another sense 
a kind of educational upper house; and if better 
men could be put in place of a dozen or more of 
its members, and its work a little better planned, 
it would be an almost ideal institution. The r 
tiring President, Mr. E. E. White, of Ohio, did 
much during the two years of his administra 
tion to improve its quality, and we shall look 
with great anxiety for the plan of work 
(of such central importance: to be presented by 
t‘e new President. If Le shall also have the 
virility to keep discussion from rambling int 
tedious irrelevance, to prick a very few wind 
bags and strangle a very few bores, and bring 
out the best work the organization is capable of, 
he will be a public benefactor indeed, Though 
entirely unpaid, this position is, cr should be 
made, the most dignified educational position in 
the land. Gradual improvements in the work 
and constitution of the Council should the 
special care of all interested in it 

The Association itself was originally organired 


iw 


with the highest objects and ideals, and at a 
time of general educational awakening through 

out the country, 
grown far more rapidly in numbers and in itiflu 
ence than at any other period of its history. Not 
a few pepers among its proceedings will rank 
with those of corresponding bodies in any hand, 
and its action upon public sentiment in several 
important directions of national moment he 
been marked and beneficent. The best change 
that it is now undergoing is the gradual ck 

velopment, all along the line of its many ints 

rests and topics, of issues between liberal and con 
servative, progressive and orderly, new and old, 
as the two divergent tendencies are variously call 
ed. This is the world-old and only natural basis 
for discussion and parties, without which every 

thing staguates, and nowhere more so or more 
quickly than in education, Every one by birth 
and by nurtu’e belongs on one side of this line 
Each side has its philosophy, its ideals, one might 
almost say, its religion. The that 
befall either is that it become supreme. Un 
til lately the conservatives had it all their 
own way; but now teachers are rapidly find 

ing their affinities on both sides, or adjusting 
the claims between the old and new on the health 
ful bast8 of their individual instincts and affini- 
ties. The fair development and even balance of 
these tendencies within the Association is the 
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} most general expression for all the many im- 
provements that have been witnessed for the last 


| half-dozen years, 


This has given vitality, is 


| slowly reforming remaining abuses, of which 
ments,and the want of small annual expenditures | 


| the claims of old and new- 
the civil engineers of the country toan exhaustive | 
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| dress of last year. 


there is no particular lack, and, unless we are 
mistaken, has only very lately given the organi 
zation a future. 

The meetang this year was the largest ever 
held with the single exception of last year. The 
presidential address was a fair presentation of 
more individual, if 
less comprehensive, than the very readable ad 
Although a few intolerable 
papers found their wey into the programme—pa- 
pers that are the particular bane of almost every 
educa ional meeting—on the whole there was an 
encouraging improvement in quality over last 
year, The simple device of a committee to approve 
all papers solicited or presented would relieve 
these meetings no less than they have long re- 
lieved the meetings of scientific bodies. To pre- 


sent a paper worthy the attention of such an au- 
dience and to have it printed in the volumne of 
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proceedings, is too great an honor to be unpro- 
tected from abuse or accident. There are enough 
men of ability engaged in educational work who 
could, and, if there were more selectness about 
it, would, come forward to enrich the programmes 
of these meetings. 

From the presidential address down to the sec- 
tion meetings, there was everywhere evidence of 
a growing conviction that the mental, moral, 
and physical characters of children are the only 
prime interest for teachers. The educational 
values of studies and of methods; the sense 
that, afterall, life itself, from protoplasm up to 
college, is only the product of the education of 
the physical, mental, and moral environment; 
that to moralize is greater than to mentalize, 
and the only object of mentalizing, the young 
—these ideas inspired many papers with many 
titles. The few great occasions of the 
week, when, had the prearranged programme for 
the session not unhappily prevented, the deeper 
interests which had been stirred would have 
found expression, were all occasions when these 
topics were strongly touched. It is directly out 
of this deepening spirit, represented by no indi- 
vidual or by no small group of individuals, that 
there sprang into existence at this meeting, by a 
spontaneous movement, a very informal associa- 
tion which expressly refrained from a regular 
organization or éven officers, consisting of 
about twenty-five men from all parts of 
the country, about half of whom were at 
Saratoga, where a number of meetings were 
held. Though no more secret than any commit- 
tee meeting, its members agreed that for a few 
years their work could best be done without 
great publicity. Its members agree in feeling, 
first, that there should be no trading between 
educational journals or book concerns in the of- 
fices of the association or any of its departments, 
as was notoriously the case in one or two sec- 
tions this year; for the selection of men not the 
best to direct the work here, where more profes- 
sional work should be done than in the 
general Association, degrades the entire or- 
ganization. Secondly, they agree in _ feel- 
ing that not only educational ‘‘ managers ” 
and lobby-men within or without the organiza- 
tion, but that purely material and personal in- 
terests, are among the most detrimental of all 
bad educational interests; and that corruption of 
every form must be driven out from every mat- 
ter, business or professional, pertaining to school- 
life and work. So long as superintendents in the 
highest stations, who are most of all competent 
todo so, are obliged to refuse to express any 
opinions about the merits of rival text-books or 
other supplies, lest influences be set at work 
against them, or false charges systematically 
‘** fastened ” upon them ; so long as some of our 
best literature is inaccessible to children in school 
unless the Reader of the house owning the copy- 
right is introduced; so long as, in some sections 
of our land, teachers still have to go about and 
solicit and perhaps *‘ treat” ward officers on the 
lowest round of the political Jadder; so long as 
large amounts of capital are invested by some 
houses in the plates of old and antiquated text- 
books,and surplus funds are devoted to additional 
agents to force the sale of old books rather than 
to improve their quality or make new ones; so long 
as even in the Association some of the questions 
most vital to education cannot be discussed be- 
cause men are not free and it is not safe—there 
is not only plenty of work for an educational- 
service reform association, but the fundamental 
conditions of making our schools at bottom 
morally effective in their influence on the pupils 
are lacking. Thirdly, these men desire to see 
some improvement in the general tone and intel- 
ligence of educational periodicals. With afew 
noteworthy and in large measure recent ex- 





ceptions, even the most widely read of them 
are local and provincial in character, give 
no aid in selecting the best among the hundreds 
of educational books published annually, know 
and say practically nothing of “abroad,” of col- 
lege work, or of private schools, but occupy only 
the monotonous field of uniform public instruc- 
tion. A single journal like the English Jour- 
nal of Education would do more than almost any 
other agency to raise the tone of the whole craft. 
These three convictions, we understand, are to be 
put in definite form on the completion of the or- 
ganization referred to in the winter, and we hope 
it will do much good. Its members expect a long, 
hard struggle, but they are mostly young and 
have enlisted for the war. 

A most noteworthy improvement in the meet- 
ing this year is the great diminution in the num- 
ber of popular lectures, magic-lantern shows, 
and general picnics and excursions. These have 
their place, but surely not in the programme of 
a great national convention, where they are in 
strange contrast with the common cry for giving 
a more professional character to the teachers’ 
work, We hope the picnic spirit will not deter- 
mine the place of holding the next meeting. A 
gathering of excursionists is one thing, and that 
of educators near the great educational centres 
of the country is quite another, in constitution 
and in spirit. 

Finally, we commend this Association to the 
attention of all young men interested in the 
work of instruction in the higher grades. if 
they do not find it all they would like, they can 
aid in improving it. In the sections they can be 
heard at once, can represent their several spe- 
cialties at a centre where so many educational 
fashions are set for better or for worse, will pick 
up hints for greater effectiveness as teachers or 
professors, and gather a good deal of forensic 
and (we had almost said) political experience. 





LOCAL COLOR IN MUNICH. 
Municu, July 4. 


Wits the exception of Venice, there is, per- 
haps, no European city that is more sui generis 
than Munich. The hastiest tourist cannot fail to 
be impressed with some of its most conspicuous 
features—its art-treasures and fine architecture; 
its romantic king; its excellent theatres and de- 
votion to Wagner’s music; its Bohemianism, 
and, above all, its Beer-worship (with a capital 
B). The city is advantageously situated, and 
therefore, unlike some other European capitals, 
is fast growing in extent and population. Some 
of the medieval structures have been removed 
and others modernized as far as practicable, so 
that at present the lover of medizeval quaintness 
will find more to gratify his peculiar taste in the 
neighboring city of Niirnberg than at Munich. 
Its art galleries, although they owe their splen- 
dors to former kings, and have not received 
many important accessions for some decades, 
still remain among the best in Germany; and Ru- 
bens, for one, cannot be so well studied in any 
other city as here. One of the best-known pri- 
vate galleries, however, hardly deserves its fame, 
which it is said to owe to the gratitude of the 
local artists, who have succeeded in selling to its 
owner all their pictures that could not find a mar- 
ket elsewhere. 

Some who have resided in Munich would perhaps 
object to my statement that it is advantageously 
situated. There is a high range of mountains in 
the neighborhood, the effect of which is to pro- 
duce sudden changes in temperature, so that even 
in midsummer the nights are often very cool, 
and these not aware of this, and therefore not 
provided with light overcoats, are liable to catch 
cold. This, combined with the fact that former- 
ly the water drunk in the city was not of the 








best, has given it a somewhat dubious reputation 
as a heaith resort. Perhaps for people with 
weak lungs it is not the best place in the world; 
but the world was not made exclusively for 
weak-chested folks. Moreover, since Dr. Jager, 
the great apostle of wool, has shown that people 
who wear wool and nothing but wool, summer 
and winter, cannot catch cold, a remedy has 
been provided that will make Munich accessible 
to all; and as for those who, clad in wool, still‘find 
the climate here too trying—they might as well 
be “‘ eliminated” by natural] selection. The class 
of foreigners who are especially apt to be drawn 
to Munich—art-students and musical amateurs— 
are less apt to have weak lungs than over- 
worked and morbidly sensitive nerves; and for 
such the mountain air of Munich is a positive 
tonic, the cool nights enabling them to get more 
refreshing sleep than in any other German city. 

Besides the air, there is another soporific which 
never fails to subdue the most rebellious nerves. 
Bavarian beer is a specific against nervous ex- 
citement. It is so pure as to be perfectly harm- 
less, even in pretty large quantities ; and if it 
could be reproduced in America exactly as it is 
here, and substituted for our ‘‘ mixed drinks,” it 
would do more to cure American nervousness 
than anything else in the world. The vile quali- 
ty of most New York beer does not appear to be 
entirely the fault of incompetent or adulterating 
brewers, for in Berlin and most Nerth German 
cities the beer is quite as bad, although every- 
body drinks it; and it seems incredible that com- 
petition should have made experts of all the brew- 
ers in Munich, and of none in Berlin. The quali- 
ty of Munich water is perhaps responsible to a 
large extent for the excellence of the beer ; and 
if this is so, I should think non-Bavarian brewers 
would find more advantage in applying their 
chemical skill to a reproduction of Munich water 
than to making their beer unpalatable and un- 
wholesome. 

The best beer brewed in Munich is at the Hof- 
brauhaus, which is one of the sights of the city, 
doomed, however, to be altered and modernized 
in the near future. The fact that extremes meet 
is illustrated by the Hofbriuhaus beer. When 
ordinary beer has no foam, it is a sign that it is 
stale, flat, and unprofitable ; but this beer is 
brewed after a different recipe, and has no foam 
naturally, it being a local maxim that good beer 
should have none. Commonly it is drunk out 
of stone mugs, which makes it taste better than 
if drunk from glass, for reasons which may pos- 
sibly be traced to the imagination. In restau- 
rants and cafés beer may be had in half-litre 
glasses or mugs ; but if any one should ask for 
half a litre at the Hofbriuhaus, he would proba- 
bly be regarded with as much astonishment as if 
he should ask at a first-ciass American restau- 
rant for five cents’ worth of terrapin or canvas- 
back duck—for a different reason, however, 
since the beer at this place (a court institution) 
is extremely cheap. It is sold almost at cost 
price—six cents a litre (about a quart)—whereas 
at restaurants and cafés the same quantity costs 
ten cents. Nor are the other refreshments sold 
at the Hofbraiuhaus very dear: two eggs, e. g., 
with salt and pepper, plate and spoon, cost 14 
pfennigs=3'¢ cents! Indeed, low prices are cus- 
tomary at all the Munich restaurants. Those of 
the first class are as good as in any European 
city, while those of the third and second class 
are better than in Paris, and much better than 
in London or New York. 

But I have not finished with the Hofbriiuhaus. 
Those who wish may sit down and wait for the 
waiter-girl to bring them a mug of the *‘ Stoff.” 
But the orthodox fashion is to get your own mug 
inf'a trough, rinse it at the water-pipe, mark its 
number, and, while it is being filled, pay for it, 
When it comes back filled you carry it trium- 
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phantly to a seat—if you can find one, for the 
place is always crowded with the most curious 
mixture of persons of all ranks. Large quanti- 
ties are carried away in mugs and glass pitchers; 
men and women carrying beer in the street being 
one of the most characteristic sights in Munich. 
There are some good wine-houses in the city, 
but they are not extensively patronized, as the 
Bavarian of all ages and both sexes prefers beer 
three times a day—at the second breakfast, at 
dinner, and at supper. Sometimes the whole 
city is perfumed with the odor of the fresh beer 
brewing in the large houses. This is not at alla 
disagreeable odor, and is certainly a thousand 
times more acceptable than the atrocious petro- 
leum odors with which the good-natured New 
Yorkers allow a few oil-refiners to vitiate their 
whole atmosphere for days at atime. It must 
be admitted, however, that the atmosphere in 
Munich beer-houses is often quite as oppressive, 
owing to the fact that everybody smokes cheap 
cigars in which tobacco is rarely an ingredient. 
After being smoked for an hour in one of these 
places one feels sufficiently disinfected to become 
quarantine inspector or proprietor of a small- 
pox hospital. 

Munich has almost as many cafés as Vienna, 
relatively to its size. At these beer is common- 
ly drunk in the evening, but their busy time is in 
the afternoon from 12 to3. Forin Munich, as at 
Stuttgart, banks, libraries, and other public 
places are closed at noon for two hours, which 
are devoted—by the men only—to drinking cof- 
fee and reading the newspapers at the cafés. The 
waiting is always done by girls, who are satisfied 
with a very trifling fee, are always attentive, 
and sometimes pretty, though not so pretty as 
the corresponding class in London. The average 
Bavarian woman has a clear complexion, brown 
eyes, black hair, often a snub nose, a tall and 
well-developed figure; and among the lower 
classes it would be difficult to distinguish a wo- 
man’s arm from a man’s, so strong is its muscu- 
lar development. 

Newspapers in all languages are to be found in 
abundance at all the cafés. Among these, the 
local papers are not conspicuous for merit. For 
although Munich is the largest city in south 
Germany (with over 200,000 inhabitants), it had 
not, until within a few years, a single newspaper 
which possessed the slightest interest for any one 
not conversant with local affairs. It was cus- 
tomary to print the papers in the evening, bear- 
ing date of the following morning; but to neu- 
tralize this ‘‘ previousness ” on the part of the date, 
the news was correspondingly delayed. On re- 
visiting Munich, however, after an interval of 
nine years, I find a great improvement in 
every respect in the local papers; and it is well 
known that, a few years ago, the Augsburg All- 
gemeine Zeitung, one of the leading German 
newspapers, was transferred té Munich. The 
local papers cost only a cent-and-a-quarter (five 
pfennigs) a copy; but the Allgemeine costs more, 
in accordance with its superior contents. Seve- 
ral times a week it issues a valuable literary 
supplement. But of course the periodical for 
which Munich is famous the world over is the Flie- 
gende Bldtter, the leading German comic paper, 
which is to be found in every café throughout 
Germany, and has a very large circulation. The 
jokes are often flat enough, but the illustrations 
are invariably well drawn, full of humor, and 
admirably printed ; for many of the famous 
artists residing in Munich vie with each other in 
producing these pictorial jeux d@esprit. Some of 
the series of pictures without (or with) words are 
subsequently reprinted as ‘‘ Bilderbogen”; and 
these Miinchener Bilderbogen are among the 
most characteristic products of Munich talent. 
Some are comic, some serious, some plain, some 

colored, They are bound in volumes; and for 








children who have got beyond the tear-every 
thing period, no better holiday present could be 
imagined, even if they do not understand the 
German text. I may add that there are no 
newsboys in Munich. Some of the papers are 
sold at round little houses or stands in the street, 
others are carried about the cafés and restau- 
rants in baskets by old men and women. 
Amusements are plentifully supplied in the Ba- 
varian capital. There are only three large thea- 
tres, but each is excellent in its way. The Royal 
Opera is second only to that at Vienna of all 
German opera-houses. Here it was that Wag- 
ner’s later operas (‘‘ Tristan,” ‘‘ Meistersinger,” 
* Rheingold,” and ‘ Walkiire”) were first per- 
formed, in the days when Biilow was Capell- 
meister, and Wagner the constant companion of 
the King. Those who assert that the Wagnerian 
“craze” is a mere fashion of the day, destined to 
pass away soon, will do well to remember that in 
Munich: this “craze” began twenty years ago, 
and is to-day crazier than ever. One of the or 
gans of the Ultramontane party, which in days 
gone by displayed its jealousy of Wagner's intlu 
ence with the King by fomenting religious and 
political cabals, and finally getting him exiled 
from Munich, had a long article the other day in 
which it lamented its former blindness and pre- 
judices. “Had it not been for our folly,” it 
frankly exclaimed, ‘the national Wagner thea- 
tre at Bayreuth would now be situated in Mu- 
nich, and we should have the benefit of the pre- 
sence of all the annual Bayreuth pilgrims.” Yet 
even if Munich does not include Bayreuth, it is 
well worth a visit; and those American tourists 
who are on their way to Switzerland will be am- 
ply repaid by making a slight détour and visit- 
ing the Munich galleries, drinking Hofbriuhaus 
beer, and listening to a Wagner opera, before 
proceeding to inhale the Alpine breezes and to 
gaze upon the snowy Jungfrau. ma. &. F. 








SOME BURLINGTON APPOINTMENTS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTIon: 

Sir: Will you kindly allow me a few lines in 
which to call the attention of some of your 
readers to certain Federal appointments recently 
made in this city? The Nation, if I read it 
rightly, while acting in a measure as a supporter 
of the present Administration, does not desire to 
condone its faults, and is ready, when occasion 
requires it, not only to praise, but also to cen- 
sure. Representing, therefore, as you do, the 


position of the ** Independents,” with whom I am 


in cordial sympathy, I may hope, by your favor, 
to bring to the notice of many like-minded per- 
sons the unfortunate apphcation of the * spoils ~ 
system to which the Government has lent itself 
here. 


The Burlington Custom-house is an important | 


office, and could hardly fail of being eagerly 
sought after by the hungry Democrat. It has 
for many years been admirably managed by 
General William Wells, a gentleman universally 
respected in this community. There has been no 
“ working” of the office, and the Collector may 


truthfully be said to have recognized that “the | 


quiet and unobtrusive exercise of individual 
political rights was the proper measure of his 
party service.” Mr. B. B. Smalley, however, is 


now made Collector, and he, however agreeable 
a gentleman he may be, distinctly belongs to that 
large portion of the Democratic party which has 
no “ civil-service reform nonsense ™ about it, and 
which regards the offices as the *‘ property ” of the 
party in power. Indeed, if report be true, Mr. 
Smalley has preferred no charges against Giene- 


ral Wells, but has wished for the office simply on 
the ground that it should by right “ belong” toa 
Democrat. Either the President has been gross 
ly deceived or else he has found the * 
too great for him. The * spoils” 
hardly have been better applied. 

The Burlington Post-office bas in all respects 
been as well managed an office as the Custom 
house, and it is now a question whether the ex 
cellent Postmaster is to have like treatment with 
the Collector. 

But to take another case: Not long since a 
faithful Republican officer and a very © inoffen 
sive partisan’ was removed from a short mail 
route in this vicinity. His place was filled by a 
Democrat who bas since been indicted for com 
pheity in a prize fight. 
themselves. 


pressure ” 
system could 


The facts speak for 
This may be * practical polities,” 
but we have a mght to look for better things 
from the Administration,— Yours truly, 


INDEPENDENT 


BURLINGTON, Vi., Aug. 8, ISS 


[We print the above, as printed 
other similar complaints, rather to encouran 


we have 


public vigilance in the matter of appointments 
that the 
It gives us, too, 


than because we assume dlissatistc 
tion is well grounded. 
portunity to report 


we have cognizance 


nop 
a typical case, of which 
A private letter, full of 
indignation at the removal of an official whose 
retention, it was alleged, was desired by citi 
zens of both parties, was forwarded, for what 
it was worth, to the Postmaster-General. His 
reply follows. —Ep. Narion. | 
Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, } 
OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Wasuineton, D. C., August 6, Iss | 

DeaR Str: Yours of the Sth is received. It 
will illustrate to you, perhaps, the nature of 
representations which are made under the pr 
text of allegiance to the spirit of civil-service 
reform and pressed in great volumes upon this 
Department by numerous people, when I tell you 
that the Postmaster at ———. in respect to whom 
your correspondent from — was Iv 
moved after investigation upon the report of an 
Inspector, because he has violated persistently 
the postal laws and regulations against selling 
liquor at retail in the same room where the post 
office is kept. I will add, that although charges 
of that kind were presented and apparently sus- 


—— Writes, 





tained by affidavits, the precaution was taken of 
sending an Inspector to personally inquire into 
| the matter.— Yours truly, 

W. F. Vinas, Postmaster-General. 





Spraixe Hint, Texn., Aug. 3, 1885. 


AN OBJECTIONABLE CANDIDATE, 


| To Tae Eprror on THe Nation : 
Sir: In a recent number you mention the can 
| didacy of the colored man, Shaw, for the post of . 
Collector of Customs at Memphis, and the oppo 
| sition of a certain ** Bourbon” element to his ap- 
| pointment. 
| I believe there are few Democrats in Tennessee 
who would object to the bestowal of this office 
on any decent colored man. But Shaw is one of 
| the worst samples of the “ offensive partisan ” to 
| be found anywhere. His selection would delight 
the * workers” and ‘ bosses,” and would grieve 
| every friend of good government. His support- 
| ers are loud in derision of civil-service reform 
and in support of the old spoils system. His ap- 
pointment, if made, is ceitain to be generally 
condemned, and to bave a corrupting effect in 
the politics of the State, . 
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DOUBLE PLURALS. 


To THE EprtTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The curious double plurals such as 
wristés-es mentioned in your review of ‘ Popu- 
lar Superstitions’ in your issue of August 6, 
have their analogues in this region in such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘ the boys-es clothes,” ‘the girls-es- 
room,” and Johnsestown for Johnstown, An 
additional s or es seems indispensable in proper 
names of one syllable, thus Line becomes Lines; 
Sayre, Sayres; and Will, Wills. Is this for em- 
phasis or euphony ?— Yours, C. 

SoutH PENNSYLVANIA, Aug. 8, 1885. 





PROF. SOPHOCLES’S MODERN GREEK 
LEXICON, 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir: In June, 1875, the late Prof. E. A. Sophc- 
cles wrote me: 

‘*T have prepared a Modern Greek and Eng- 
lish (Lexicon), but it cannot be published in this 
country—its sale must necessarily be limited. It 
contains not far from 50,000 words. It com- 
prises the whole Modern Greek period—from 
A. D. 1100 to the present day.” 

I should be very glad indeed to know what has 
become of the MS. of this lexicon. Its publica- 
tion would doubtless supply what is greatly 
needed — a really good Modern Greek-English 
lexicon. 

In this connection permit me to express the 
hope that some competent person will favor the 
scholarly public with an adequate memoir of the 
life and writings of Prof. Sophocles. It would 
certainly be alike interesting and instructive. 

Tos. M,. JOHNSON. 

OscRoLa, Mo., Aug. 7, 1885. 





PREPARATORY GREEK AND LATIN. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 


Stir: It occurs to me, while the college-com- 
mencement season has brought up again the sub- 
ject of college studies, to remark that the advo- 
cates of the compulsory study of Greek may turn 
considerable criticism by turning the mode of 
teaching. The mode of teaching generally in 
vogue aims at fitting the pupil to read certain 
prescribed selections from Greek authors, 
amounting, say, to a little more than a hundred 
pages, previous to entering college. Instead of 
ability to read Greek prose in general, one is re- 
quired to read specially conned bits of Xenophon 
and of Herodotus. The glaring vice of such a 
requirement, as all are aware who have an inside 
knowledge of sthools, is in the habit of dishonesty 
to which it exposes the pupil through the use of 
translations or * ponies.” With fifteen or thirty 
lines set him to dig out by dictionary and gram- 
mar for the day’s lesson, many a boy betakes 
himself to the short cut which a translation 
offers, and soon falls into a dependence on the 
illicit help from which it is next to impossible 
ever to become free. When it comes to examina- 
tion, then ensues a spasm of cramming from the 
‘**pony,” and the memory drops its burden as 
soon as the emergency is past. The habit con- 
tracted in school survives through college, with 
the result of nothing to show, in the case of from 
one-half to two-thirds of our college graduates, 
at the end of, say,four or five years’ study of 
Greek, except a memory of weariness and dis- 
gust. Besides this negatively bad result, there 
is the positively bad effect upon the mental and 
moral fibre of indulgence in a device of laziness 
for escape from steady intellectual discipline. In- 
deed, to talk of any excellence, as a means of dis- 
cipline, in the study of Greek, as Greek is ac- 
tually studied by most boys in our schools and 
colleges, sounds like a dreary joke or dull cant, 
But the mode of teaching which leads to a re- 








sult thus barren or pernicious, could very easily 
be exchanged for the teaching of Greek, as such, 
rather than a few specimens of Greek. The 
differerce is like the difference between teaching 
botany, as such, and teaching the contents of a 
small herbarium. Or, if we may refer to what 
is frequently noticed in our common schools, it 
is like teaching a child to read his vernacular at 
sight instead of a parrot-like repetition of a few 
pages of the school Reader. To teach Greek, as 
such, is to teach how to read it at sight, like a 
modern language. It is in this that the real in- 
tellectual value of it is found. Of course, in the 
acquisition of any language, the memory has to 
bold an amount of material, but only for the ser- 
vice of the combining intellect. And the two 
years’ study commonly given to Greek in prepa- 
ration for college examinations is amply suflfi- 
cient, under a competent teacher, for acquiring 
ability to read ordinary Greek prose at sight, 
and even Homer. As Greek is commonly taught, 
this ability is much more slowly, if ever,.ac- 
quired; but there is no reason why Greek should 
not be taught otherwise. If it were so, and only 
so, it would be easy to read Greek in college as 
literature instead of as a dry basis for a gram- 
matical “‘ grind.” 

It is not easy, however, for a teacher, though 
competent and independent, to change the tradi- 
tional practice of a preparatory school, unless the 
initiative be taken by the colleges to which he 
sends up his classes. The wisest thing which the 
colleges could do, even had there been no outcry 
against the poor and vicious results of the present 
method, would be to take the initiatfve in the ne- 
cessary reform. Instead of giving out that a test 
which can be met by cramming will be exacted 
in the reading of prescribed specimens of Greek, 
let the test be one which cramming will not an- 
swer for, in the ability to read at sight any Greek 
prose of no more than ordinary difficulty. Such 
a demand can be met by a changed mode of teach- 
ing without increase of the teaching time. A 
new departure like this,on the part of our col- 
leges, will alone abate the present scandal of a 
perfunctory study, which is, for most of those 
who are held to it, both a waste of time and a 
positive deterioration of mental and moral tone. 

What has been said about the Greek I would 
say also, point by point, about the Latin. Three 
or four years are pow consumed in getting pupils 
ready on the specimens of Latin authors by 
which the colleges test their candidates for ad- 
mission. Two years are sufficient, with a well- 
adapted mode of teaching, to fit an ordinarily 
bright pupil to read ordinary Latin, whether Ci- 
cero or Vergil, at sight. 

The positive affirmations I have made as to the 
time necessary for learning to read Greek and 
Latin at sight may seem to some not quite credi- 
ble. Their positiveness is from conviction based 
on experiment. How such an experiment should 
be conducted ought now to be indicated, pre- 


. mising that for the best results a class should be 


divided into sections when it exceeds fifteen, and 
that the daily recitation should not be allotted 
less than forty-five minutes. 

In acquiring mastery of either Greek or Latin 
four things are requisite. The inflectional forms 
must come first, and be practised on till a ver- 
nacular familiarity is obtained. Then, on paral- 
lel lines of advance, the pupil must pick up a vo- 
cabulary, the rulesof syntax, and the idioms. As 
for Latin, six weeks will suffice to give tolerable 
facility in the forms, though much longer prac- 
tice must be kept up upon them. Five words 
committed to memory each day will amount to a 
thousand words in a school year of forty weeks. 
The rules of syntax in ordinary use occupy, in 
condensed form, but two pages of print. The 
idioms are to be learned by committing to mem- 
ory a set of idiomatic sentences, one or twoa day, 





such as may be culled from any book of Latin 
prose composition, until some sixty or more are 
made familiar. From four to eight weeks’ prac- 
tice on exercises is enough for competent intro- 
duction toaclassic author. This being accom- 
plished, study goes on upon the four fundamen- 
tals above specified. Considerable work must be 
done by the teacher in the way of practical direc- 
tions for the order of construction and arrange- 
ment in Latin sentences, and in the selection of 
vocabularies and idioms to be learned. The turn- 
ing of a few short English sentences into Latin 
must also be a daily exercise, using for tnat the 
material of the day’s reading. 

By such a method, pupils new to Latin, and 
pursuing other studies meanwhile, have been 
conducted, between September and June, recit- 
ing daily, with four weeks of vacation, through 
four books of Ceesar’s ‘Gallic War,’ the outlines 
of prosody, and some seven hundred lines of 
Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ besides reviewing the 
whole. They acquired, meanwhile, considerable 
facility in making Latin sentences, a pretty large 
vocabulary, and a stock of the more common idi- 
oms. 

In the second year, study should go on upon 
the same general lines. Upon the basis of the 
acquisitions thus far made, special exercises in 
translation at sight should now come in, the sim- 
plest prose, as that of the Latin Reader, serving 
to begin with. Where “‘ marks” are given, spe- 
cial merit should be attached to proficiency here. 
Short passages of intrinsic value, coming up in 
the daily lesson, should also be committed to 
memory. The exercise in sight-reading should 
form an increasing part of the regular drill, as 
time goes on, the additions thereby made to vo- 
cabulary and idioms being always required in 
recitation from the next day’s memory. 

It is not contended that a two-years’ course of 
this kind—which would be substantially the same 
for the Greek as for the Latin—would free a pu- 
pil from all dependence on dictionary and gram- 
mar ; rather that it would enable him to use dic- 
tionary and grammar more economically. It 
would, however, free him from the need and 
the temptation of illicit and demoralizing helps. 
It would certainly enable him to read more pages 
in an hour than he can by the usual method, and 
with more freedom to recognize and appropriate 
the literary, esthetic, and historical, as distinct 
from the grammatical, features of his lessons. 

On this line his future study will naturally go 
on with growing facility and increasing advan- 
tage. To encourage study on this line is so obvi- 
ously desirable that the colleges should encourage 
it as much as possible. This, however, can hard- 
ly be, so long as the main stress of the entrance 
examination is laid on the power of memory to 
read what one has been drilled on. Rather, as I 
think, should the stress be laid on the pupil’s in- 
tellectual ability of analysis and synthesis to read 
what he has not read. For at least every passage 
set him that he has “‘ been over,” another should 
be set from the same author that he has not been 
over, and a pass in the former should not be good 
without a creditable performance in the latter. 

It is on the basis of personal experiment that I 
affirm the feasibility of what I have recommend- 
ed, while I must not hide my conviction that en- 
thusiasm and skill in the teacher will count largely 
for the result. Weare somewhat in bondage to 
an inferior method of no very ancient claims. 
Especially are teachers in bondage to text-books 
of a cumbrous kind, which waste much time, 
and often inspire beginners with a long disgust. 
Improvement must be initiated by new requisi- 
tions at the colleges. Let those which have al- 
ready put the requirement of reading at sight 
(to the extent, I believe, of some eight or ten 
lines only) among the qualifications in Greek and 
Latin, now make it the most significant qualifi- 
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cation, or, at any rate, and for the present, suffi- 
ciently important to set a premium on it, and we 
should presently see the improved teaching ap- 
pear in response to the requirement. 

Not the least among the advantages of this 
improvement would be in its profitable economiz- 
ing of time for some things quite as important in 
their way as the Greek and Latin, things which 
it is frequently complained that boys prepa: ing 
for college grievously neglect—such as English 
grammar, composition, and literature. We 
should also probably find, at least in the case of 
bright pupils, that there was a margin left in the 
preparatory course for some attention to music 
and art, which many at present find themselves 
against their will obliged to give up. 

On a subject which bristles with points, I have 
purposely spoken only to one point. The study 
of Greek and Latin, one of which furnishes a 
large part of the terminology of science, and the 
other supplies four-tenths of the vocabulary of 
English hterature, has been called in question, 
largely, as I think, in retribution of a vicious 
method of study. A reform of this method is im- 
perative, both to abate so much of prejudice as 
has reasonable foundation in existing abuses, and 
to secure for the challenged studies a fair judg- 
ment in the controversy as to what place they 
shall have, if any, in the college curriculum. 

JAMES M. WHITON. 


Notes. 


WE have already mentioned the ‘ Directory of 
the Antiquarian Booksellers and Dealers in 
Second-hand Books of the United States,’ com- 
piled by one of their number (Milwaukee : C. N. 
Caspar). The work has now come to hand. It 
is printed on sized paper, a single impression to 
the leaf, with broad margins, and so is well 
adapted for additions and memoranda by the 
owner. It is introduced by helpful instructions 
how to proceed in procuring any desired work, 
whether new or old. This is followed by an al- 
phabetical list of dealers, with their specialties ; 
the same list in geographical order ; a classified 
list of the specialties, among which we remark 
the absence of Slavery. Lists of the leading job- 
bing-houses in miscellaneous new books, and of 
news companies, complete the Directory, which 
every book collector will desire to own. The 
form is nearly square, and the binding in good 
taste. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell’s quick eye for the pic- 
turesque in nature, and his wife’s cleverness with 
her pen, combine to make a light but pleasant 
half-hour brochure, ‘ A Canterbury Pilgrimage’ 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). This journey our ge- 
nial and congenial pair made on a tandem tri- 
cycle, which is a comparative novelty even m 
England, and is therefore apt to be the butt of 
clownish wit along the road. The narrative is 
well calculated to induce other men and their 
wives to attempt this pleasant and safe mode 
of locomotion; and Mr. Pennell’s pen-and-ink 
sketches will keep the book from being destroyed 
as soon as read, 

Good summer reading, also, is to be found in 
Mr. W. H. Bishop’s ‘ Fish and Men in the Maine 
Islands’ (Harpers), a reprint of illustrated arti- 
cles from the publishers’ magazine. 

We receive from the Messrs. Appleton the an- 
nual edition of their ‘ Dictionary of New York,’ 
at a time when the city is thronged as it has sel- 








dom been with strangers drawn hither by the | 


obsequies of General Grant. There is nothing 
which competes with this useful little guide. 

The publishers (Ivison, Blakeman & Co.) of the 
‘Standard Classic Atlas’ lay stress on its being 
‘an American publication.” At least one of the 
maps, however, was engraved in London, and 





presumably most of them. There is much in- 
equality in the execution of the series, and the 
best is not fine work. 
will *‘command the respect of scholars every- 
where,” partly for the reason just given, and 
partly because of manifest carelessness in the 
editing. Thus, Memphis is placed on the right 
bank of the Nile in the map of the Persian Em- 
pire, and (correctly) on the left in the map of 
Egypt. In the latter map “ Thebes” is retained 
among the generally classical forms of names, 
as are “ Tyre” and ‘‘ Jerusalem” in the map of 
Palestine, and ‘* Antioch” in that of Asia Minor. 
Asad mixture of classical and modern names 
occurs in the map of Paul’s journeys, where 
‘**Rome,” ‘ Athens,” “Syracuse,” ‘ Thrace,” 
and “Crete” hobnob with ‘ Puteoli,” * Illyri- 
cum,” ** Byzantium,” ‘ Pergamos,” etc.; ** Pro- 
pontis” with the *‘ Adriatic Sea” and “ lonium 
or Sea of Adria” ! The colored boundaries are 


crudely done. There are no good plans of cities. 

Dr. George W. Knight’s ‘ History and Manage- 
ment of Land Grants for Education in the North- 
west Territory’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) was pre- 
pared as an academic ‘thesis for the degree of 


Doctor of Philosophy” while the writer was at | 


the University of Michigan. It contains a care- 
fully stated and apparently accurate account of 
the national and State transactions touching 
land grants for educational purposes in the re- 
gion which has become the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


That part of the | 


! 


We do not think the atlas | 





| 








narrative which deals with the early national | 
legislation is the most interesting portion of this 


thick and handsomely printed pamphlet. It ap- 
pears as No. 3 of the first volume of the Papers 
of the American Historical Association. 
Knight's paper is worth preserving. 
skilful writer might perhaps have increased the 
interest of this instructive bit of history. 

Under the title, ‘Mushrooms of America, Edi- 


Doctor 
A more | 


| ascentof the Zinal Rothhorn ; 
much too definite and pronounced, and are very | 


| contains some very interesting material for a 


history of the Rantoul family, of which the most 
distinguished member was Robert Rantoul, the 
temporary successor of Webster in the United 
States Senate. It is singular that, as is pointes! 
out, Lowell should have used this name in verse 
with the accent on the first syllable, while Whit 

tier accente it on the last, rhyn ing it with coo! 
and school; the last-century pronunciation in E 

sex County being Rentall, and the accent penul 
timate (as we judge). In Scotland, Rin tool and 
Rin tow] obtain. An attractive portrait of the 
father of Rantoul accompanies this paper 

Nos. 3193820 of the Quarterly Review (London 
Murray ; Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), forth 
coming in October, will contain a General Index 
to the last twenty volumes, 

Especial excellence marks the July number of 
Mr. F. H Chapin's account of the 
Mr. R. B 
rence’s, of his crossing from Lake Connecticut 
to the Rangeley Lakes in Maine ; and Mr. S. i 
Scudder’s, of his last-winter’s excursion to Tucket 
man’s Ravine, all are interesting in their way. No 
table, also, is Mr. E. G. Chamberlain's article on 
* Altitudes in Massachusetts” 
showing the summit of the Zinal Rothhorn, and, 
by a different photo engraving process, one xis 
ing the view northward from Humphrey s Laie, 
near North Conway, adorn the present number 

The North American Review publishes, for the 
benefit of the pedestal fund, a stout pamphlet, 
full of pictures, on ‘The Statue of Liberty En 
lightening the World.’ It is well printed, and 
contains all necessary information in regan to 
the colossus. 

The Johns Hopkins University Circular for 
June gives the programme of that institution {cr 
ISS)-S6 in Semitic languages (the thind year of 
the establishment of the ccurse), Thirteen series of 


Appalachia, 
Law 


A capital plate 


| lectures for advanced students are announced, 


ble and Poisonous,’ edited by Julius A. Palmer. | 


jr., Prang & Co., Boston, publish two wall-chart 
sheets containing excellent colored figures, under- 
neath each of which are descriptions to match, 
and directions how to cook the edible ones. 
sheets are arranged to be cut up into quarto 
pages and used book-fashion when so required. 
These are altogether so good and so much needed 
that we hope Mr. Palmer will be induced to go 


| nounced, 


The | 


namely, three in Hebrew, one in Biblical Ara- 
mean, Syriac, and Ethiopic, two in Arabic, two 
in Assyrian, one in Babylonian, Akkadian, and 
Sumerian. Lectures for beginners are also an 
Prof. Paul Haupt, the head of this de 
partment, has a wide reputation as an Assyrio 


| logist. 


on and issue another set of plates in addition to | 


these twelve, in fulfilment of his conditional pro- 
muse. 

Cassell & Co. have in press *‘ As It Was Writ- 
ten,’ a novel of the Jewish race, by Sydney 
Luska. 

The pamphlet Proceedings of the Bostonian 


j 


The latest issue of the ** Anecdota Oxonien 
sia,” Mediwval and Modern Series, is the * Battle 
of Ventry’ (Cath Finntraga), edited by Kuno 
Meyer (Oxford: Clarendon Press), Meyer's text 
is that of the Bodleian MS. Rawl. B. 487, but im- 
portant variants have been given from other ver- 


sions Accompanying the text is a literal Eng 


| lish translation, an Index Verborum, copious 


Society at its annual meeting in January, 18S, | 
is intrinsically precious as an historical docu- | 


ment. 


Its lists of accessions, by gift and pur- | 


chase, and of loans, are so minute and so well | 


annotated that they become a convenient source 
of curious information, which in the annual re- 
port takes a very readable shape. 


notes, and other aids to study. The editor's 
work has been carefully done and is highly satis 
factory. ‘Cath Finntraga’ is not one of the 
most valuable monuments of Irish literature; it 
represents a rather late phase of Celtic legend. 
Yet it is well worth the editing. We might take 


| some exception to Meyer's view of Old-Irish me- 


The illustra- | 


tions consist of a fine heliotype view of the Old | 
State House, from the east end, the home of the | 


Society; and a copy of its well-devised seal, in 


the heraldic coloring. The experiment of a cheap | 


pamphlet giving a summary historical sketch of 


the Old State House has been successful, and an- | 
other similar publication is contemplated. We | 


would suggest the desirability of an attempt, 
however gradual, to preserve by metal or other 
engraving the photographs of vanished Boston, 
selecting the most notable. And might not the 
Society engrave deliberately the best of its ori- 
ginal and unpubl ‘shed portrait collection? Here 


the aim might be artistic. whereas in the former 

case a mechanical fidelity would be preferable. 
The closing portion of vol. 16 of the Essex In- 

stitute Historical Collections (Oct.-Dec., 1884) 


tre and his critique of Zimmer's recent theory. 

But we have not space for discussing the ques- 
tion thoroughly. We must content ourselves 
with remarking in general that mere syllable 

counting can never be a test of metre. We be- 
lieve that the Irish borrowed their earliest (pre-- 
served) verse-forms from Latin hymnody, and 
made the verse-flow depend upon the alternation 
of accented and unaccented syllables. In this 
we differ from both Zimmer and Meyer. 


—The sketches of Italian travel by Mr. Howells, 
now current in the Century, are quite novel in 
plan, and exceptionally admirable even in com- 
parison with his own previous work in this field. 
The freshness of spirit by which he long ago 
caught the romance of Venice, has not faded 
away; and though in fineness and fulness of per- 
ception he has not in later writings upon Italy 
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equalled that first delightful volume, and does 
not now surpass it, these last studies have a mani- 
fold and wonderfully blended interest, which 
makes them as welcome as was the ‘ Venetian 
Days.’ Any instructed and observant traveller 
tinds an itaiian city so intricate an object, so 
constituted of confused and scarcely separable 
elements, that he will be very grateful for a 
guide who not only bears him through the laby- 
rinth of history, art, landscape, and *‘ all that,” 
but also indicates the mood and temper of ap- 
proach to them, and at the same time reconciles 
the scene with the actual deformity, discomfort, 
and repulsiveness in which the impish powers of 
disillusion lurk. We would not insinuate that 
Mr. Howells is writing a guide-book, of however 
high an order; but a better guide than he it 
would be impossible to find. The sentimental 
traveller and the transatlantic humorist are 
found united in him, and in dealing with Italy 
the combination is most desirable, for in the 
charmed circle of humor disillusion loses all its 
grossness. The present first paper on Siena, in 
the August number, is the best of the series thus 
far—truly a triumphal entrance into the gray city 
whose only conqueror now is tte tourist; and it 
is joyfully made over flowers of rhetoric so bright 
that ‘the yet un-Italianated author apologizes 
for their glow and color. It does not strike us, 
however, that the illustrations are characteristi- 
cally Sienese. The middle article of the number 
is a three-fold paper on Garrison, the last two 
parts of which are presumably advance sheets of 
the Life of him soon to appear, and hence need 
no notice at present. There is a timely sketch of 
“The Indian Country,” anda notably dull collec- 
tion of paragraphs on Hotel-Keeping, which, 
however accurate and useful, illustrate the vicious 
extreme to which writing after the French style 
in short, disconnected chapters is being carried. 
Even Mr. Howells, with all his literary sensibili- 
ty, Submits his work to this granulating foolish- 
ness, 

—The war papers in the August number of the 
Century embrace the description of the battle of 
Malvern Hill by General F. J. Porter, a continua- 
tion of the “Recollections of a Private,” and 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘‘ Experiences of a Vir- 
ginia Girlin the First Year of the War.” The 
last is a graceful picture of the grave and gay 
points of family life within the Confederacy— 
gay only at the beginning, and already verging 
toward the deeply sorrowful before the year was 
over by which the writer limits her well-told 
narrative. Our sympathy is strongly stirred by 
the story of the hopes and fears, the joys and griefs, 
of anold Virginia family ; and as similar emotions 
were all-pervading in family life on both sides of 
the lines, the community of feeling which 
will be aroused in the hosts of the Cen- 
tury’s readers will help revive the sense of 
real kinship between the lately hostile sections. 
As helping, also, to give true local color to the 
history of the time, Mrs. Harrison’s paper has 
great value. The ‘‘ Private” wanders into gene- 
ral history of the seven days’ battles, his personal 
knowledge of them being interrupted by his cap- 
ture. General Porter’s account of the Malvern 
Hill battle is full and clear, throwing strong 
light, both directly and by implication, upon the 
unfortunate ending of the peninsular campaign. 
A good topographical map and an unusual abun- 
dance of views drawn from photographs make 
an almost ideal illustration of a military narra- 
tive. Aided by the editor’s clear notes upon the 
woodcuts, every intelligent reader can follow the 
story of the engagement, with a satisfactory feel- 
ing of full comprehension of the scene and of 
the meaning of each movement upon the bloody 
field. 

—Vol, xix of the ‘Encyclopeedia Britannica,* 
ninth edition (New York; Charles Scribner's 





Sons ; Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1885), con- 
tains fewer extensive articles than any of its pre- 
decessors, we believe. It is evident that the lim- 
its set for the extent of the whole work forbid 
now the exhaustiveness of treatment and dis- 
cursive freedom which were allowed to the con- 
tributors to the earlier parts. What those limits 
are we are not yet informed; but considering the 
unavoidable bulkiness of the letters S and W 
in English cyclopedias, we can hardly expect 
the end of Z in less than four additional volumes, 
which, at the rate the work advances, will re- 
quire two more years—the twelfth and thirteenth 
of the publication. The largest treatises in the 
volume before us are ‘“‘ Physiology "—in three 
divisions, by three authors—and Doctor Ingram’s 
‘* Political Economy.” ‘ Pottery and Porcelain,” 
by Middleton, is probably the most richly illus- 
trated contribution to the ‘ Britannica’ hitherto 
made. Among the other principal treatises are 
“Plague” (by Doctor Payne), ‘‘ Planarians” 
(Prof. L. von Graff), ‘‘ Polyzoa” and ‘“ Proto- 
zoa” (Professor Lankester), ‘‘ Poor Laws,” “‘ Post- 
office,” ‘‘ Prison Discipline,” and ‘‘ Probabil- 
ity.” “Poetry,” by Theodore Watts, is a 
very ambitious didactic essay with marginal 
headings like these: “‘ Poetry as an energy and 
an art”; ‘* Absolute poetry defined”; ‘‘ 1t is con- 
crete in method”; ‘‘ All poetry an outcome of 
absolute vision or of relative vision.” Of the de- 
scriptive pieces we may mention ‘Polar Re- 
gions” (by Markham), ‘‘ Polynesia,” and ‘‘ Pom- 
peii” ; of the Biblical and literary, Prof. W. R. 
Smith’s “‘ Priest” and “ Prophet,” Professor Da- 
vidson’s ‘‘ Proverbs,” and Prof. Paul Meyer’s 
“Provencal Language and Literature”; and of 
the biographical, the lives of Pitt (by Macaulay, 
reprinted), Pius [X., Pope, and Pushkin (im- 
properly ‘‘ Poushkin”). American biography is 
represented by notices of Poo, Prescott, Polk, 
and Pierce, almost all brief. The most impor- 
tant historical articles are those on Poland and 
Portugal, Popedom and Presbyterianism. The 
first-named (by Morfill) is exceedingly meagre in 
its latter parts—embracing the periods of risings 
for independence ; too learnedly Polish in its 
names (Kazimierz for Casimir, etc.), and poorly 
revised in its literary division (see, for instance, 
*“* Podrézy,” “ Piesn,” ‘‘ Wedréwki,” etc. ,on page 
505), considering that it laudably aims at a per- 
fect reproduction of Polish words and characters. 
Some slips in rendering Semitic words disfigure 
the first notice in the volume, ‘ Phylactery” 
(** zizith,” ‘“‘meziza,” “kmf!’”). As usual in 
the ‘ Britannica,’ such and similar slips are rare. 
Of inconsistency, however, in transliterating Rus- 
sian names, this volume presents numerous in- 
stances. On the whole, it strikes us as one of the 
best that have yet appeared. 


—There is much geological evidence that the 
east coast, if not all Australia, is rising in relation 
to the mean level of the sea. During the past 
thirteen years, Mr. H. C. Russell, President of 
the Royal Society of New South Wales, has been 
collecting observations with a self-registering 
tide-gauge, in order to determine the rate of rise. 
Sufficient precautions have been taken to insure 
accuracy in the tide measurements, and in each 
year the mean of all the tides is taken as the 
mean sea-level of that year; and when the results 
for this series of years are placed side by side, 
the greatest departure from the mean of all is 
found to be only one inch—variations which were 
traced to the relative positions of sun, moon, and 
earth, and perhaps to some extent, also, to the 
effect of heavy gales. Taken as a whole, the re- 
sults appear to afford conclusive proof that no 
change whatever has taken place in the relation 
of land and sea during the past twelve years. 
Of course the question is not to be regarded as 
settled, as a secular change might be entirely 
hidden in these results. Then, to9, there is evi- 





dence in other parts of the subsidence of this 
coast; and, putting all together, Mr. Russell con- 
siders the evidence for elevation and for subsi- 
dence of the land about equal, and that the chief 
question relates to the direction in which the 
change is going on now. 


—Within a few months, Mr. Russell has also 
established a self-recording gauge on the fresh- 
water Lake George, 2,200 feet above the sea 
level, with a view of keeping a continuous record 
of the evaporation and other changes of level 
constantly going on. The instrument was com- 
pletely set up on the afternoon of February 18, 
and the pencil was put down on the paper to be- 
gin its curious record at 7 P. M. on that day. At 
the time, the lake seemed calm as a mill-pond; 
and, looking at its smooth surface, no one would 
have dreamed that such changes were going on 
as began to reveal themselves so soon as the pen- 
cil touched the paper: in two hours a rise and 
fall of about two inches had been recorded—not 
a motion like the ordinary wind-waves which 
pass in two or three seconds, but a slow and gra- 
dual rise, occupying an hour, followed by a cor- 
responding fall in about the same time. To 
make this, a current must first have set from 
north to south for an hour, and then reversed; 
and if we consider the force necessary to put in 
such motion a body of water eighteen miles long, 
five miles wide, and fifteen to twenty feet deep, 
we may get some idea of the magnitude of the 
forces at work. Within twenty-four hours it be- 
came obvious that these periodic motions in the 
level of the water were about two hours in dura- 
tion; and on the afternoon of the second day the 
passage of a heavy thunder-storm over the south 
end of the lake threw light on the cause of the 
pulsations. The recording-gauge showed that 
the violent squall of wind from the south had 
blown the water away and reduced the level of 
the south end of the lake three inches. In ten 
minutes, the wind having subsided, the water be- 
gan to recover its level, the current setting to- 
ward the south end of the lake, and running past 
the jetty at the rate of about two miles per hour. 
But it did not stop when the old level was reach- 
ed: the momentum carried it beyond that point, 
and raised the water up at the south end of the 
lake. Then it turned and ran back again, re- 
peating this process time after time at intervals 
of about two hours, the alternat2 rise and fall 
getting gradually less until in about eight hours 
the water was almost still. Other and more 
marked changes soon followed, and similar im- 
pulses have kept the lake in almost constant mo- 
tion ever since; and when once under way, they 
goon throughout a gale of wind with just as 
much regularity as in a calm. Ordinarily such 
a set of motions lasts ten or twelve hours, gra- 
dually decreasing as if stopped by the friction of 
the water; but on one occasion, April 14, a very 
remarkable impulse was given, starting a series 
of pulsations that lasted five days. There are 
other instances in which the impulse is of a to- 
tally different character, in which the conditions 
of vibration are very puzzling, and with the in- 
vestigation of the causes of which Mr. Russell is 
now proceeding. As for the rate of evaporation, 
it was found that the lake’s level had fallen seven 
inches in sixty-eight days. 

—Sticker, the Court-chaplain, who made him- 
self so notorious as Jew-baiter and apostle of 
what he called ‘‘ Christian ” Socialism, was lately 
convicted of libel, and the trial has attracted 
much attention, not merely from the prominence 
of the defendant and the alleged political animus 
of the prosecutors, but from the interesting na- 
ture of the questions involved in the trial. For 
the jurors had to decide not only whether the 
particular utterance named was libellous, but also, 
-t would appear, bad to satisfy themselves as to 
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the larger question, as to what constitutes a lie— 
the prosecution being permitted ‘to introduce an 
unlimited amount of evidence to show that the 
clerical defendant was an habitual liar, and part 
of his defence being in substance (not, of course, 
in terms), that because he was this, his utter- 
ances could not afford ground for action—could 
not, that is, damage the character of the party 
assailed. There appeared to be literally no end 
to the false statements he had made, but, he 
argued, they were not lies, for they either were 
such errors as the most honest of men occasional- 
ly make, or else were so notoriously and easily 
proved false that formulating them could hurt 
nobody. 


—The Preussische Jahrbiicher belongs to the 
same party as Stocker, and therefore discusses 
(in the July number) his case more in sorrow than 
in anger. It abstains altogether from judging 
him, contenting itself with the remark that,how- 
ever conscious of innocence he may be, he ought, 
by resigning, to relieve the Church of the neces- 
sity of defending him. But as between him and 
his assailants, it thinks his record as regards 
truth is good, though he was proved guilty not 
merely of libel, but of perjury; and it proceeds 
to show up the Liberals and to ask what sort of 
men they are to ‘go for” poor Stécker. What isa 
lie? itasks. It is nota mere untruth, for that, 
as StOécker showed, may be made innocently. The 
natural definition would be ‘‘a statement made 
with intent to deceive,” but in this case the Libe- 
rals, it claims, are the greatest liars extant. In 
support of this statement it offers several in- 
stances which certainly are ingenious exam- 
ples of how not to tell the truth. Thus, 
when Bismarck was trying to pass his tobac- 
co-monopoly bill, based on the guarantee that 
the price should not be materially raised, the 
Government being content with the profits of 
the existing ‘‘ jobbers,” the Liberals circulated 
broadsides giving the price of tobaccoin France, 
and thus, without telling an untruth, everywhere 
produced the impression that the same increase 
would follow in Germany. Again, afew years 
ago, the Progressist Richter fell into the error 
of thinking Bismarck’s cup of iniquity was full, 
and that his time to go had come, so he made a 
speech at a public meeting whose Lurden was, 
Away with Bismarck! But it unfortunately 
turned out that the Chancellor’s time was not 
come, so that the speech recoiled on its maker, and 
was used with great effect by the Conservatives. 
Since then an official publication of the Liberals, 
‘ Neues Siindenregister der Conservativen,’ bold- 
ly, in effect, denies the speech, saying none such 
was ever made in Parliament, but not, it is 
needless to say, italicizing the last words. 


—The Basque language and people have proved 
an inexplicable mystery to modern scholarship, 
and each new solution seems to bring us but lit- 
tle closer to the real truth. Still, the study of 
the phenomena of the language is always of im- 
portance, and will in time assist us in determin- 
ing its proper place in the families of speech. 
Thus far it is only a ‘ Prolegomena zur Baskischen 
oder Kantabrischen Sprache’ (Leipzig : Weigel, 
1884) that Karl Hannemann has prepared, to 
serve as an introduction to an elaborate gram- 
mar and dictionary of the same language. With 
the theories that Basque is a corrupt Arabic or 
poor Hebrew, the author has no patience. He 
starts with Wilhelm von Humboldt’s assumption 
that it was the speech of the aborigines of large 
parts of Spain, France, and Italy. Most of the 
etymologies of proper names in Spain are de- 
lightfully uncertain, and even this latest writer 
usually gives you a choice of three. From a com- 
parative table of numerals, the author decides 
that Basque is not conne¢ted with Hebrew, Per- 
sian, Arabic, Turkish, Chinese, Hindustani, Kelt- 





ic, Irish, Greek, or Hungarian. But he finds 
reinnants of Phoenician words, and he says it 
can be proved (though he fails satisfactorily so 
to do) that “‘ pre-Egyptian” Phoenician was the 
mother of Basque. Comparisons are drawn be- 
tween the religion, trade, habits, and customs of 
the two peoples. Where modern philology de 
mands an agreement—in the structure of the lan 
guage—our author is lamentably weak. It may 
be that he has reserved for his other works a 
fuller comparative morphological treatment of 
the Basque language. At all events, his gram- 
mar and dictionary will be awaited with inte 
rest. 








SCHOULER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

History of the United States of America under 
the Constitution, By James Schouler. Vol. 
IIL.—1817-1831. Washington: William H. Mor- 
rison, 1885, 

It is some five years since Mr. Schouler began 
the publication of the work whose third volume 
is before us, and its general character is now suf.- 
ficiently fixed to enable its readers to pass judg- 
ment on it. Its two defects, already noticed, are 
still open to fair criticism. The most noticeable 
of these, a harshness of style which is at times 
positively unaccountable, is largely corrected in 
this volume, though it is still always perceptible 
and sometimes passes beyond the unpleasant into 
the disagreeable. There are sentences which re- 
quire a second or third reading to make sense of 
them ; and even a reader who is willing to take 
that trouble, under the promise of substantial re- 
sults, is provoked by reaching no other conclu- 
sion than that the author has shifted the pains- 
taking from his own shoulders to those of his 
readers. The other defect is one of execution. 
In his notes, Mr. Schouler is too much in the 
habit of making general references to works 
cited. We have, for example, the proceedings 
of a convention, its purposes and results, sup- 
ported only by the note ‘* See Sargent’s *‘ Public 
Men and Events’”—a reference which is of no 
value whatever, and is only to be paralleled by 
the Joe Miller citation of a work, *‘ pages first 
and last inclusive.” This fault is less annoying 
in this volume than in the first and second ; but 
if Mr. Schouler desires to be of use and author- 
ity, he must discard the practice entirely, and 
give us chapter and verse, page and volume. 

In spite of these defects, which could and should 
be remedied, the substantial merits of the work 
are as apparent as in its two predecessors, and 
there seems to be no reason for modifying the 
opinion already expressed,* that the work is one 
“which, though very far from perfection, is in 
many respects the most real history of the United 
States yet produced for the period which it cov- 
ers.’ It is marked by a constant and complete 
recourse to original scurces, a competence for ac- 
curate judgment and a willingness for fair judg- 
ment, a judicious observance of proportion, and 
a very sound historical sense to unite and vivify 
the whole. It would not be possible to name a 
work better calculated to give the student an im- 
pulse on the road to a comprehensive sttdy of 
American history, and it is for this very reason 
that the inexact nature of many of the citations 
appears so serious a blemish. 

This volume, beginning with the inauguration 
of Monroe, carries the narrative through his Ad- 
ministrations and that of John Quincy Adams, 
and the first two years of “* the reign of Andrew 
Jackson.” It thus covers such leading events as 
the Florida annexation, the Missouri Compro- 
mise, the announcement of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the intrigues against the Adams Administration, 
the rise and success of the new Democracy in 
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1825-29, and the mutterings of the various tem 
pests of the Jackson régime—the first collisions 
with the office-holders, with the Bank, and with 
the nullificationists, the Eaton scandal, and the 
downfall of Calhoun from leadership in a na 
tional party to supremacy in a section, In many 
respects the volume is dull, and that of necessity, 
for it deals with what might very truly be called 
the slack-water period of American history \t 
the beginning it misses the stirring period of the 
war of 1812-15; it covers mainly a semes of small 
souled political intrigues ; and it ends just before 
the introduction of the locomotive and the encot 
mous development of which that was the start 
ing point. But it is only the material which | 
disappointing; the work itself is just, ample, and 
satisfactory, and its execution is full of promise 
for the fourth and fifth volumes, which we are 
informed in the preface are in course of prepwira 
tion. 

Mr. Schouler has had access, hitherto denied 
to historians, to the Monroe MSS. at Washing 
ton, and has made full use of them. Perhaps this 
fact bas given him an unconscious leammng in 
Monroe's favor, for his portraiture of that Pres: 
dent is radically different from that given by 
any other preceding bisterman of authority 
Those contemporaries who were not professed 
panegyrists represent Monroe as aman of me 
diocre ability, of which his countenance and ay 
pearance were fully representative ; and his ene 
mies paint him as slovenly, dull-eved, and stupid 
On the contrary, Mr, Schouler represents bin as 
a person of remarkable bearing, with ‘an honest 
eye, Which looked straight at those addressing 
him,” and a countenance “ graven by age into 
lines of serenity and kindness.” All this may be 
far nearer the mark than the common notion of 
Monrve; but Mr, Schouler certainly gauges Mon 
roe’s ability, as shown in bis Administration, too 
high. He claims for him far too much credit for 
what was accomplished under his Administra 
tions, for the successful settlement of the first 
difficulties in regard to the extension of slavery, 
and for the formulation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
though he gives, in the latter case, unusual pro 
minence to Jefferson's share in it through his let 
ters of advice to the President in I825, But the 
whole early part of the volume recurs at inter 
vals to an ingeniously strained parallel bet ween 
Monroe and Washington, covering every avail 
able point, from their similarity in dress to 
Washington's neutrality proclamation of 1705 
and the Monroe Doctrine of 1825. Monroe is, 
in brief, the prodigal son, returning, after his 
wanderings among the swine and husks of Ja 
cobinism, to find his father dead and only his 
virtues left to imitate. Every bit of this seems 
to have been worked out from the ambidextrous 
title of ‘‘the Washington-Monroe policy,” by 
which the Federalists of 1819-21 endeavored to 
gloss over their absorption by the conquering 
hordes of Democracy. 

It is not yet easy to see whether Mr. Schouler is 
to treat the economic history of the United States 
from the standpoint of the Protectionist or of the 
Free Trader. He meets this issue for the ‘first 
time in this volume, in the case of the Tariff of 
1828, which, by its advance on the rates of 1824 
in face of a surplus of revenue, and by the spe 
cific features of its taxation, should be consider- 
ed the first really Protective Tariff in our his- 
tory. In this case, he states the circumstances 
under which it was passed, with unusual force 
and clearness, and shows, though he does not say, 
that Protection came to us under the more seduc 
tive garb of ** Fair Trade.” The‘ home market” 
argument is still the strongest angle offered by 
Protection. One may try to imagine its strength 
in a day when our trade to Great Britain was 
subject to heavy restrictions, our exports were 
totally excluded from the British West Indies, 
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and a great percentage of our imports was 
British; when our agricultural districts were an- 
noyed by corn-laws in one country or total ex” 
clusion from another, while our manufactures 
were assailed by an organized auction system 
for which “ British gold” was the only visible 
means of support. The excuses which the Free 
Traders of 1828 might have offered for their 
first great defeat have seldom been more fairly 
stated. 

The case is not so clear with the lines on which 
the author proposes to study nullification in the 
next volume. He repels the idea that Jefferson, 
any more than Madison,was responsible for any- 
thing more than the mere word. He excuses 
both Jefferson and Madison on the ground that 
their work was but temporary, intended only to 
defeat the alien and sedition laws, and then 
thrown aside. 

‘*From State rights to nullification is a long 
stride; from nullification to secession is a stride 
stall longer. To work out the whole scheme and 
impress it upon a State or community requires 
long and persistent effort, and in such a work 
Jefferson never engaged. He threw his inven- 
tion aside ; Calhoun picked it up and applied it 
anew. 

Allthis seems to be but a poor starting-point 
for the study of a subject so important. It may 
be a long stride from one of the positions named 
to another, but it is a natural development; ‘‘ he 
who says A must say B also.” In the case of 
Madison, it is difficult to doubt that his ‘‘ interpo- 
sition,” of which Von Holst makes so much, meant 
only an interposition of the States assembled 
in a second Federal Convention such as framed 
the Constitution. In the case of Jefferson, Mr. 
Schouler must lay a more substantial foundation 
for acquittal than that he made the dynamite 
and Calhoun threw it. Such material is contra- 
band of war in politics, and he who made it is 
bound to explain how he came to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

The me* .anical work is all that could be asked. 
It should also be noved that, in addition to a vo- 
luminous table of contents, each volume of the 
work has been provided with its own index. It 
would be well to combine these into a general in- 
dex at the end of the last volume. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude. Translated 
and abridged by Eva Channing. Boston: Ginn 
& Heath. 1885. Pp. 181. 


On Teaching: its End and Means. By Henry 
Calderwood. 3d ed. Macmillan & Co, 1885. 
Pp. 126. 

The Education of Man. By Friedrich Froebel. 
Translated by Josephine Jarvis. Lovell & Co. 
1885, Pp. 275. 


Home Studies ; a Book of Language Lessons for 
Children of All Ages. Andover, Mass. 1885. 
Pp. 44. 


Die Gewohnung. Von Paul Radestock. Berlin. 
1884. Pp. 95. 

Psychologie des Verbrechens. Von A. Krauss. 

Tiibingen. 1884. Pp. 421. 


A Handbook of Pronunciation, Giving Principles 
and Illustrations. By Lewis Sherman, M. D. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1885. 

How Should I Pronounce ? or, The Art of Correct 
Pronunciation. By Wm. Henry P. Phyfe. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 


The Study of Political Economy. Hints to Stu- 
dents and Teachers. By J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University, D. Appleton 
& Co, 1885, 





A Course of Practical Instruction in Botany. 
By F. O. Bower and Sydney H. Vines. With 
a Preface by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, Assistant 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Macmil- 
lan & Co. Pp. 226. 


Chapters on Plant Life. By Sophie Bledsoe Her- 
rick. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. 206. 


Talks Afield about Plants and the Science of 
Plants. By L.H. Bailey, jr. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 173. 

lF we except Rousseau’s ‘Emile’ only, no more 

important educational book has appeared for a 

century and a half than Pestalozzi’s ‘ Leonard 

and Gertrude.’ Its effect, not only in Germany 
but throughout Europe, was great and imme- 
diate. Herbart, and Fichte, and many others lit 
their torches at the fire it kindled. It represented 
not only the culmination of the author’s influ- 
ence, but the first broadening in modern times 
of educational problems into those of universal 
government. It is a homely tale of a dismal and 
besotted Swiss hamlet called Bonal, with one 
good woman in it, who, by teaching her own 
and then the children of others maxims, hymns, 
home industries, cleanliness, and order, gradu- 
ally reformed the whole village, so that it at 
length became the study of scholars and then of 
the royal Cabinet, who concluded that this slow 
method of education was the most radical way 
of reforming a realm. Thus, Bonal is the world; 

a drunken bailiff is intemperance and intrigue; 

Gertrude is the good teacher by whom alone the 

world is to be saved, if it is saved at all. This 

tale, told with the most elaborated details and 
with an almost painful realism in five volumes 
of the eclectic edition of the author’s works by 

Seyffarth, has been condensed and retold with 

great and discriminating labor by Miss Chan- 

ning. It is easy to criticise this kind of work, 
and no two persons would agree in their distri- 
bution of praise and blame of the translator for cur- 
tajling here the story and here the philosophy. 

On the whole, we think her work very well done, 

and that every teacher will be stimulated and in- 

structed by reading this quaint and thrilling edu- 
cational romance, quite apart from its great his- 
torical importance. 

Professor Calderwood, to turn to the second 
book on our list, is Chairman of the First Edin- 
burgh School Board, and addresses in the main 
young teachers. Only one—and that,perhaps, the 
poorest—of his seven chapters on Teaching is 
given to instruction, the rest being taken up with 
discourses on what might be called moral training. 
The first requisite of a good teacher is, we are 
told, the power of self-control or poise, for that 
inspires self-government in the pupil. In disci- 
pline the power of the eye and voice, quietness 
of manner, and reducing corporal punishment 
to a minimum, are insisted on with illustrations. 
The best chapter is on the formation of character. 
There are certain elements in every child which 
must be represse1. Thisis best done indirectly 
by encouraging the good elements. Fundamen- 
tal, however, to all work of this kind is the 
power and love of ‘ individualizing,” or making 
each child a special problem in practical ethics, 
and acting upon it in full view of all the personal 
peculiarities of disposition and environment. 
This is, in fact, the chief idea in the book, viz.: 
to do the highest or moral work of education, the 
teacher must study and know the pupils indivi- 
dually, including their intellectual and their ethi- 
cal difficulties. 

Many digests of the opinions of Froebel, the 
founder of the Kindergarten system, have been 
given in English; but the original papers of 
this great educational genius have had to be stu- 
died for the most part in very hard and ob- 
scure German. We have here at length, in the 
translation of Miss Jarvis, probably the most im- 








portant third of all his writings made into fairly 
good, though often too painfully literal English. 
In Froebel’s theories is found a strange, and often 
strikingly incongruous, mixture of poetic mysti- 
cism and of careful observation of children. In 
the warmest advocates of his views the former 
element has been too prominent, and has often 
quite obscured the latter. What we need, in or- 
der that the ideals of child-culture which he saw 
so vaguely may be realized in this country, is 
considerable addition to his studies of child- 
hood, and in a somewhat more objective spirit. 
Nowhere in his writings is this more apparent than 
in the first three sections of this work. His ideal of 
basing every item of educational method on the 
real nature of children is essentially correct, yet 
at the same time is very imperfectly carried out. 
Nothing has hindered his institution from still 
more general acceptance in this country, both by 
parents and by school boards, but the air of 
finality and perfection which its advocates have 
given it. The foundations are solid, but the whole 
roof must come off and the upper stories must be 
entirely reconstructed and rebuilt before it can 
ever take its just place as the lowest round of the 
educational ladder for all. The book under con- 
sideration is one which all kindergartners who 
love their work will, and all philosophically in- 
clined teachers of higher grades should, read. 

The fourth book on our list is an educational 
novelty of a very radical type. The mind, and 
especially the child’s mind, the author premises, 
works at its clearest aygd best, in a perfectly un- 
systematic way,along certain lines of spontaneous 
interest different for each child. The best way, 
therefore, to teach reading is to let children 
copy, and then write spontanedusly without 
copy, any letters; then, any words; then, any 
phrases, sentences, etc., they like, combining 
them or not combining them as they like, and 
saving and later revising their work. For high- 
er grades, in books to follow later, the author’s 
method, we infer, is to encourage pupils to (in a 
sense) make their own Readers by extracts of fa- 
vorite passages from favorite authors. This cul- 
tivates natural interests and develops mental in- 
dividuality, and expressly encourages skipping 
on the assumption that in literary as in artistic 
life broken work and unfinished sketches, such 
as are never tolerated in our schools, which re. 
quire that subjects be finished in order, are the 
surest basis of the best culture. Pupils are not 
expected to do the same work in the same time. 
The theorie; which underlie this little book are 
stated to be the results of five years’ study and 
teaching of children, and seem to be in the main 
sound, radically as they would revolutionize 
most of our approved systems of school reading, 
but to be yet far from having attained satisfac- 
tory practical forms for school-room work. 

Doctor Radestock is a young and ardent disci- 
ple of the new psychology as represented by 
Wundt, and in a larger and earlier volume on 
sleep and dreams has already done a valuable 
piece of work. This book is mainly addressed to 
teachers, and consists largely of quotations and 
digests of the best recent literature of all kinds 
bearing on habit, which includes so large a part 
of the mental constitution that teachers deal with 
that the book might not inaptly have been en- 
titled pedagogical psychology. It is so condensed 
and in every way admirable that we are glad to 
learn thar it is being translated and wil! soon ap- 
pear in English. It is one of the very best books 
we know for teachers to read, and would make 
an admirable text-book in psychology for nor- 
mal schools. 

The next book on our list makes no claim to 
be an educational book in any sense. But the 
empirical psychology of crime in its various 
forms, including a study of its causes, its be- 
ginnings in childhood, with analysis of its genetic 
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elements, so many of which are specifically educa- 
tional, its prevention and cure, takes us into a 
realm which should be familiar to every one who 
studies the broad subject of moral education, and 
which is rich in suggestiveness to all teachers. 
The author describes his book as the sum total of 
what he has gathered and inwardly digested dur- 
ing nearly fifty years of official familiarity with 
crime. The common characteristic of crime is 
described as abnormality, somewhat as Benedict 
described the criminal brain as essentially 
atypic. A somewhat unique prominence is as- 
signed to anomalous states of sleep among the 
remoter causes of the criminal disposition. In 
his vivid deli :eations of the motives and forms of 
crime, the author draws upon a rich casuistic 
material from his own observation. It is a fresh 
and original book with the fault—so rare in sys- 
tematic German books—of too little reference to, 
and sometimes of apparently too little knowledge 
of, the literature of the subject. 

We give above the titles of the two latest manu- 
als that have been produced upon the subject of 
pronunciation, which, with our present orthogra- 
phy, will always continue to be one of equal in- 
terest and perplexity. They are both the fruit 
of far more intelligent study than has usually 
been given to the composition of works of this 
kind. Dr. Sherman’s is devoted mainly to the 
discussion of the proper pronunciation of particu- 
lar words, while Mr. Phyfe’s, though not neglect- 
ing details of this sort, is largely given up to 
the consideration of the sounds of English 
speech, and the various methods by which they 
have been represented or rather misrepresented. 
We are inclined to say that Dr. Sherman lays 
altogether too much stress upon analogy, and 
that both writers attach too much weight 
to the authorities they quote in the settle- 
ment of controverted questions of pronunciation, 
and underrate the difficulty and perhaps the 1:n- 
possibility of ascertaining in many cases what is 
really the best usage. Indeed, in all manuals of 
this character it is important for the reader to 
bear in mind that while he will probably be 
right in following the pronunciation recom- 
mended, it will not always be safe for him to 
censure the pronunciation condemned. Both 
works, with this restriction, will be found de- 
cidedly useful. With some of the statements in 
Mr. Phyfe’s treatise we should not be disposed to 
agree ; but his manual shows a knowledge of 
general principles about language and pronun- 
ciation which is, unfortunately, as rare as it is 
essential to the proper discussion of his subject. 
There still exists in the popular mind a confusion 
about pronunciation which most writers of this 
sort of books seem to strive to make worse con- 
founded. 

The first requisite for a teacher of any branch 
of knowledge is to believe in it himself. It is not 
merely the difference of happiness to a man who 
has been fortunate enough to choose a profession 
ia which his interest is constantly increasing, but 
it tends to make him, like Falstaff, not only witty 
himself, but the cause of witin other men. Mr. 
Laughlin possesses this element of success, as he 
evidently believes that life would be happier and 
better if all mankind were well grounded in po- 
litical economy. His first chapter shows, what 
is no doubt true, that the problems which, since 
the civil war, have thrust themselves upon the 
Government of this country, are mainly of 
an economic kind. The next topic is the 
character of Political Economy as a study. 
The difference between this and other sci- 
ences, such as chemistry, mechanics, and the 
like, is that, in the latter, theory and practice 
go together, while in economics the student of 
theory rarely has to deal with the practical prob- 
lems which long business training can alone handle 
successfully. A great change has, however, come 





over public opinion as to the value of education 


even for business purposes, and the proportion of | 
college-bred men among successful merchants is | 
Mr. Laughlin points | 


undoubtedly increasing. 
out, on the whole very judiciously, the relation 
of his science to the law, the ministry, and jour- 
nalism, and winds up with a discussion of the 
methods of teaching it, which, while very instruc 

tive, seems to us about as applicable to any science. 

We note, however, throughout the book a con- 
fusion of ideas, which has been very prevalent 
in this country, and is only beginning to 
work itself clear, between political economy and 
political science. The failure of such men as Col- 
bert and Turgot, and the success of Sir Robert 
Peel and Gladstone, were much less owing to the 
state of economic knowledge than to the political 
condition of their respective countries. The most 
desperate efforts are being made in this country 
to enlighten the people as to the abuses of the 
tariff, when the real question is how to overcome 
the power of the interests which work upon Con- 
gress through the lobby; and the two things are 
by no means identical. What this country necds 
even more than sound political economy is a cri- 
tical examination of the working of our govern. 
ments, both general and local; and to regard the 
one study as covering the other is not only inade- 
quate but dangerous. 

The botanical ‘Course of Instruction,’ of 
Messrs. Bower and Vines, is a particularly good 
book, clear, terse, exactly to the purpose, utterly 
free of superfluous matter and of superfluous 
words. It was initiated by Mr. Dyer, who, in- 
deed, planned and for a time carried on the model 
course of instruction at South Kensington, along- 
side of that by Huxley for the animal side of 
morphology. When he was diverted to admin- 
istrative duties of an absorbing kind, the place 
was taken by Mr. Bower, one of the youngest 
and best of phyto-histological investigators of 
Great Britain, and lately, we believe, called to the 
chair of Botany in Glasgow University. Dr. Vines, 
who has been carrying on with distinguished suc- 
cess the same kind of solid work at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, is also associated in the 
authorship; and the result is a manual for ele- 
mentary botanical laboratory-work, of the 
microscopic sort, which is much to be com. 
mended. It has, moreover, a certain crowning 
merit. When, in an assembly of highly decorated 
diplomats, an envoy appeared in plain clothes, 
Talleyrand remarked that he was frés-distingué. 
This volume is similarly distinguished by the total 
absence of woodcuts or other illustrations, and, its 
nature and special purpose considered, is none the 
worse for the unusual omission. 

‘ Chapters on Plant Life’ is a bright little book 
well adapted to fix the attention of young people 
and generally to reward it, but occasionally to 
puzzle or mislead. The topics and the treatment 
are sensational, according to the fashion of the 
day. And this feature is heightened by some of 
the chapter-headings. For example: ‘“ A Flow- 
erless Flour Garden,” which treats of the yeast 
plant and its action upon dough; * Plants Caught 
Napping,” which deals with the movements of 
leaves and what Linnzeus called the sieep of plants ; 
‘Flowers in Fancy Dress,” namely, orchids; 
**Some Queer Traps,” namely sundew, dionaa, 
and the pitcher plants. In the chapter on “ The 
Thirsty Flowers,” ingenuous youth are taught 
that ‘“‘the quantity of water that plants breathe 
off is so great that it makes an entire change in 
the climate when forests are cut down”; that 
** unless the air is kept damp by the sea or some 
large body of water, it depends very much upon 
trees for its moisture.” This is, indeed, re- 
freshing. The figures of microscopic views 
are mainly such as young people will never 
see until they come to bave first-class instru- 
ments, and some they will not see then; for 





| instance, the lichen magnified on p. 600—an ima- 


ginary illustration of the Schwendener bypothe 
sis. Will not the gray hairs of our veteran 
lichenologist stand erect when he finds that the 
much-controverted algo-fungal hypothesis, which 
he disdains, is here settled off-hand, and taught to 
children ! 

The title of Mr. Bailey's ‘ Talks Affeld’ is de 
scriptive. Yet never was less talk put intoa pre 
face than in this, which we copy entire: ‘The 
author has written this little volume for those 
who desire a concise and popular account of some 
of the leading externai features of commen 
plants.” This account is given neatly and intelli 
gently, in a gossipy way, allowing of great 
freedom in the selection and treatment of to 
pies, and the introduction of bits of curious 
lore and of information quite out of the common 
run for little books of this kind. It is evident, 
moreover, that the author understands what he is 
talking about, for he has chosen his subjects jud: 
ciously and treated them correctly, so far as we 
have noticed, except now and then a little over 
doing. The illustrative figures are numerous, 
but those which are actually or seemingly om 
nal are not very good. 

RECENT NOVELS. 

At the Red Glove. Harper & Brothers, 

On the Fo'k’sle Head, By W. Clark Ruseell, 
Harper's Franklin Square Library, 

Captain Brand of the Centipede. By Uarry 
Gringo (H. A. Wise, U. 8S. NN). Harper's 
Franklin Square Library 

Within the Capes. By Howarl Pyle 
Scribner's Sons, 

After London, 
Company. 


Charles 


By Richard Jefferies. Cassell & 
In 1870 a short story, entitled ‘The Widow Me 
rand, was published in Temple Bar. The scere 
was laid in St. Roque, Nermandy, where the 
widow, young, handsome, well-to-do, gave her 
self much trouble and several other people great 
pain by her intrigues to accomplish ber marriag @ 
with an attractive but penniless young men 
In the end she was justly outwitted, and 


for her deep mortification and wrath  ne- 
body has a particle of compassion. This 
simple story was invested with considerable 


pathos and humor and was written in a crisp 
and pleasant style. In 1884, through the pages 
of Harper's Magazine, under the title of ‘ At 
the Red Glove,’ the Widow Mérand again made 
her bow to the public. In the intervening years 
she had become the Widow Carouge, and the 
scene of her exploits had been transferred to 
Berne, The plot had suffered wofully from ex- 
pansion ; the characters of the widow, of her able 
assistant in mild wickedness, Bobineau, an, 


of their victims, had become enfeebled; the : 


pathos had been diluted to sentimentality; the 
humor had been quite forgotten. The similarity 
of the short story and the novel has been ai 
ready so fully established that even confirmation 
seems superfluous. The presumption that they 
are by one and the same author is strong, and 
perhaps the only one compatible with a belief 
that all sane human beings are endowed with 
some foresight and caution, putting common 
honesty aside, But, on the other hand, there is 
the disturbing suggestion, that the author of 
‘The Widow Mérand’ could hardly deteriorate 
mentally to the degree implied by the produc- 
tion of ‘ At the Red Glove.’ 

‘On the Fo’k’sle Head’ is a collection of in- 
cidents, character sketches, and reflections on 
sailors’ habits of life, thought, and language. It 
is made up of remnants and fag-ends, seemingly 
selected at random from notes and scrap-books. 
To discover any interesting fact or striking 
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fancy, the search must be careful, and, at best, 
the trouble will be poorly repaid. The chapter 
on ** Sea Terins Ashore” is suggestive, but in the 
effort to prove the landsman’s debt to the sailor 
in the shape of telling phrases, the author is more 
imaginative than accurate. His selections from 
the daily paper’s column of shipping intelligence 
support his assertion that, though the black flag 
is no longer seen upon the high seas, the romance 
of the deep is far fromexhausted. But of this no 
further evidence than many of Mr. Russell’s own 
stories is needed. 

The recent reprint of Harry Gringo’s ‘Captain 
Brand of the Centipede’ may, however, indicate 
a craving for more picturesque nautical fiction 
than Mr. Russell has ever attempted. It posi- 
tively glows with high-pressure sentiment and 
vivid color. The beldness and badness of the 
pirate crew leave nothing to be desired, while 
greater luxury than that of the pirate’s den, com- 
bined with greater natural ivaccessibility ac- 
tually provocative of unnatural deviltry, the mind 
of man has never conceived. Many paragraphs 
might be chosen to illustrate the modifications 
which taste has undergone between Mr. Wise’s 
literary day and Mr. Russell's, but none more 
striking than the description of Madame Ro- 
salie as she appeared on the deck of the 
Martha Blunt. We are told that she wore 
a “loose white morning gown folded in plaits 
about her swelling bosom, her slender waist 
clasped by a flowing blue sash, the dark brown 
satin bands of her hair confined by a large gold 
filagree pin, and half concealed by a jaunty little 
French cap with the ribbons floating about her 
pear-shaped ears,” Should the captain of an 
ocean steamer be heard addressing so radiant a 
vision as ‘“* Lady-Bird,” with appropriate the- 
atrical gesture, the consternation created by 
her appearance would certainly increase to 
panic. But these are prosaic days. The Buccan- 
neers are dead. Ideal standards for gallantry in 
men and clothed loveliness in women are only 
food for the scoffer, and perhaps there will not 
be found one reader of ‘ Captain Brand’ so young 
or so fresh as to take it seriously. We fear it 
may be safely recommended to excite more 
mirth than any avowedly humorous publica- 
tion. 

The best chapters of ‘Within the Capes’ recal) 
the kind of sea stories which we describe as ‘“‘old- 
time”—a vague phrase, perhaps, but always eu- 
logistic by implication. All that relates to the 
daily lite of the castaways, Tom Granger and his 
mate, is interesting, and we share the excitement 
of their discovery of treasure in the Spanish ship, 
long buried in the shifting sands of their island 
home. In the first part of the story no expecta. 
tion of such time-honored incidents is roused; on 
the contrary, we are on the lookout for difficulties 
between the privateersman, Nancy Hazlew%od, 
and the English cruisers—difficulties in which the 
mysterious Captain Knight shall count for much. 
The author has either wilfully misled the reader, 
or has lost sight of his original purpose. It is 
probable that he has not the skill to sustain con- 
secutive and coherent narrative, for the third 
part is irrelevant to the second, and not in har- 
mony with the general drift. If Tom Granger 
had to be dragged through an ignominious im- 
prisonment on the charge of murder, he should 
have been acquitted by some more reasonable 
method than that of proving guilty a man whose 
motives for the crime were absurdly inadequate. 
The style of this story deserves a word of com- 
ment, for it is a mixture of bygone phraseology 
and circumlocutions, supposed to fall naturally 
from the lips of a garrulous old sailor. 
periment results in a tiresome prolixity which 
has neither grace nor consistency. 

Mr. Jefferies’s ‘ After London, or Wild Eng- 
land,’ is a dull and labored attempt to describe 
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England relapsed into barbarism and in the dawn 
of a new civilization. The romance is unreada- 
ble, and only saved from being unintelligible by 
constant mental references to ‘Hereward’ and 
other romances of the Saxon period. The author, 
whose descriptions of woods and meadows are so 
delicate and graceful, who can find a beauty and 
meaning in the lowliest wild thing that springs 
but for a day in the forest, is, in the delineation of 
men and women, shallow, artificial, and lifeless. 
It is a pity, therefore, that he should not have 
left the history of the ‘House of Aquila’ unwrit- 
ten, and confined his prophetic vision to the ap- 
pearance of the country after the “sea silted up 
the entrance to the ports,” and modern London 
ended. 








Raphael Morghen's Engraved Works. By Fre- 
deric Robert Halsey. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1885. 4to, pp. 184. 

Tuis is a “ descriptive -catalogue of all the en- 

gravings of this master, the inscriptions given at 

full length, and the variations of the states pre- 
cisely set forth, accompanied by biographical and 
other notes, with a life of the engraver.” As the 
author states, it is somewhat singular that no 
work covering the same ground should have 
appeared earlier to supplant or at least to supple- 
ment the inadequate essay by Palmerini, which 
has hitherto been the only guide for students of 
Raphael Morghen’s engravings. Thereason sug- 
gested by Mr. Halsey—that the matter to be 
treated is probably not the fashion of the day, 
that people care for etchings and not for line 
engravings—may account for the non-appearance 
of any attempt during the last fifteen or twenty 
years; but Morghen’s fame was at its height 
long before etchings were of general interest— 
the “‘ Last Supper” was engraved in 1800, and 

Morghen died in 1833—over fifty years ago. 

That no one should have come forward at a 
time more nearly contemporaneous with his work, 
to give a systematic account of it, certainly seems 
strange. The reason probably lies in the fact 
that Palmerini occupied the field, and, however 
partial and insufficient his work might be, it an- 
swered all immediate wants. Even to-day Mr. 
Halsey finds Palmerini his main reliance for the 
brief sketch of the engraver’s life, as well as the 
basis of his list of the engraved works. His bio- 
graphy consists almost entirely of liberal transla- 
tions from Palmerini, the amount of new materi- 
al added being insignificant. This could hardly 
be otherwise from the nature of the case. The 
long life of the engraver—over seventy years— 
was absolutely without event, and offers no sa- 
lient points of interest. His works, however, 
speak for him, and had he played a more active 
part in the doings of the world around him, we 
should not have had the long succession of bril- 
liant engravings, the importance of which makes 
it worth while to chronicle at this late day the 
most minute particulars in regard to them. It 1s 
not of the engraver that one cares especially to 
know, but of his engravings; and with this object 
in view Mr. Halsey has undertaken to perform 
his task in a most thorough manner. 

All collectors of Morghen’s works, or of en- 
gravings in general, will be grateful to him for 
the systematic and faithful way in which he has 
carried out his purpose. The book will be a 
valuable and indeed indispeusable one to them. 
The scheme is intelligent. Every known work 
of the engraver is mentioned in the alphabetical 
order of its title, each with its individual num- 
ber. The alphabetical arrangement, it seems to 
us, is by far the best for easy reference which 
can be adopted. This is supplemented by com- 
plete lists of the chronological execution, of the 
names of the artists from whose works the en- 
gravings were made, and of alternative subject 
names, so that it is impossible not to find easily 





any single work required. The adoption of the 
plan devised by Mr. Thies in the Gray Vatalogue, 
of designating the portraits by a yp. was @ good 
idea, and it might have been well to add another 
list at the end of the book, which should group 
all such prints. Besides enumerating every- 
thing contained in Palmerini’s list, often with 
fuller numbering, Mr. Halsey has added nearly a 
score of prints, some of which were executed in 
the nine years that elapsed between the ap- 
pearance of Palmerini’s last edition in 1824 and 
Morghen’s death, and some of which Palmerini 
evidently omitted. 

The author has boldly adopted the plan of ig- 
noring the time-honored custom of describing 
the early conditions of the engraving as “‘ artist's 
proof,” ‘proof before letters,” ‘ after-letter 
proofs,” “‘ lettres grises,” etc., etc., and confines 
his states entirely to those of the finished plate- 
In the main this is a good idea, for nothing is 
more bewildering to the collector than the lack 
of uniformity which has been practised by 
writers and dealers in this respect. But it seems 
to us that some subordinate system of designa- 
tion should have been used, by which the many 
differing impressions taken from the plate before 
its completion should be individualized. For in- 
stance, ten trial proofs (three of them remark 
proofs) of the Tofanelli ‘‘ Transfiguration,” are 
mentioned and described, before the two final 
states of the plate, all without numbers. If Greek 
letters or some form of numeral had been given to 
these, each would have been isolated and fixed in- 
dividually without interfering with the main 
states. We disapprove, also, of the practice of 
counting a known false impression as an early 
state, because its lettering happens to look like that 
of the real,thus depressing the genuine impressions 
toa lower position than that to which they ac- 
tually belong. This is the cas2 in the ‘“‘Noli me tan- 
gere,” No. 38, where by this treatment the first and 
succeeding states are made to appear as second, 
etc. It would furtber have been advisable to give 
the Palmerini numbers to enable collectors easily 
to connect their prints with Mr. Halsey’s cata- 
logue—which doubtless will henceforward be the 
only one used—and thus form a bridge from the 
old tothe new. It seems to us unfortunate to 
have adopted the English system of inches in the 
measurements of the plates, to the exclusion of 
the metric system, which was used by Palmerini, 
and to the general adoption of which all signs 
point. Another improvement would have been 
in fuller reference to public and well-known 
collections of prints, in signalling important 
states, rather than to the possessions of dealers, 
which in their nature are ephemeral. For instance, 
there are half-a-dozen impressions of a certain 
importance in the Gray collection in Boston which 
might have been referred to with profit, as these 
prints will always be accessible to students, 
whereas this can hardly be said of the collections 
of the dealers, Clément, Grandi, and Keppel. 

In the main, the conception and execution of 
the work are admirable, but much greater care 
should have been exercised in the details. The 
author says that his ‘‘ chief aim has been to point 
out the changes in the successive impressions 
from every plate, and to transcribe with great 
eare and accuracy the inscriptions and the dis- 
criminative marks on each—i.e., to indicate clear- 
ly the various states.” An examination of about 
half of the 184 prints described has revealed over 
120 inaccuracies. Nearly all of them are of slight 
importance, to be sure, but where absolute accu- 
racy has been attempted and is often necessary 
for the identification of a state, even a comma be- 
comes important. In the description of the viii. 
state of the ‘‘ Madonna della Seggiola,” where 
the incorrect spelling of the *‘ ECCLL ZA” iden 
tifies the state, an error occurs, in which the mis 
spelling is carried still further, by leaving out 
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one of the L’s, thus adding to the confusion. 
This same error is repeated in several places, an 
example of carelessness which seems unjustifi- 
able. 

One line which might have been followed with 
interest has been quite neglected, viz. : that of 
quoting the prices which famous impressions of 
Morghen’s prints have brought, as they changed 
hands. 

The literary quality of the book leaves much to 
be desired in regard to clearness and directness of 
statement. Many paragraphs of the original mat- 
ter fail to become fully intelligible even after re- 
peated readings. With the exception of the pain- 
fully brilliant scarlet covers in which the book is 
bound, its form is exceedingly attractive. The 
typography is excellent, the paper thick and hand- 
some, with wide margins convenient for notes’ 
and the whole preceded by a portrait en- 
graving of Morghen, showing his fine head 
and face in three-quarters view. In conclusion 
let us say that it is only because we have been 
impressed with the general excellence of Mr. Hal- 
sey’s werk, and have felt the great value of the 
contribution he has made to the literature of en- 
graving, that we have been impelled to point out 
so minutely the shortcomings which have oc- 
curred tous. Doubtless many of these may be 
corrected in another edition, which we trust will 
be called for. 





How We Are Governed. An Explanation of the 
Constitution and Government of the United 
States. A Book for Young People. By Anna 
Laurens Dawes. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

THIS manual of our Government is certainly en- 

titled to the authority which comes from exten- 

sive knowledge and experience. The voice is Ja- 
cob’s voice, but the hand is the hand of Esau—a 
fact which, indeed, Miss Dawes, in the dedication 
to her father, as well as in her preface, makes no 
attempt to conceal. The style is simple, clear, 
and well adapted to the comprehension of young 
students who are learning the great lesson. And 
itis worth the trouble. We never go back to the 
history without a fresh thrill of admiration and 
wonder, though to get the highest effect we must 
regard it not in the full light of the closing nine- 
teenth century, but from the standpoint of the 
condition of the world as it was a hundred years 
ago. If one is inclined to be despondent over 
any features of our politics and society, he will 
find a good tonic in reading the history of the 

Confederation before the Constitution was 

adopted, or again of the fourth and fifth decades 

of this century, when the cloud of the slavery con- 
flict was spreading over the land. 
Yet in reading this book we are struck bya 


which is seldom heard now—the feeling that all 
our Government arrangements have something 





while it speaks well for his candor, is the more 
remarkable as coming from one whose whole ca- 
reer has been identified with the legislative 
branch. 

There is another tradition which few who were 
not brought up in it would venture to state quite | 
so unhesitatingly. Throughout the book it is 
constantly assumed that the people manage and 
control everything, and that if anything goes 
wrong the people are to blame. If the laws are 
bad or not good, the people ought to see to it that 
better are made. If the representatives are weak 
or wicked, it rests with the people to choose bet- 
ter. Against this fallacy we most earnestly pro- 
test. If the shortcomings of the governments of 
the nation, the States, and the cities are owing 
to the deliberate will of the people, the future of 
this country is dark indeed. But they are no- 
thing of the kind ; the fact being that under our 
system the people have very little voice in the 
matter. In the first place, the laws, instead of 
being debated in public and upon grounds which 
the people can understand, are manipulated in 
secret by little groups of men entirely shield- 
ed from public responsibility, Let us hear 
Miss Dawes’s idea of publicity, the italics being 
ours : 


** A journal or account of what is done is writ- 

ten every day by the clerk, and read and ap- 
proved the next morning at the opening of the 
session, so that no secret business may be trans- 
acted. Besides this, an official newspaper is pub- 
lished daily, containing every word that was ut 
tered the day before in both the House and the 
Senate, so that all actions of Congress are as 
public as possible.” 
What exquisite simplicity! And then she adds : 
** The ‘ previous question’ of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is perfectly just, because it is first 
agreed to by that body on each occasion.” In 
other words, it is perfectly just for the majority 
to gag the minority. ‘‘ The debates of Congress 
upon the measures before it are sometimes very 
interesting.” This may be so for those who hear 
them, but for the country at large they are per- 
fectly uninteresting, because it knows that they 
have little or no influence upon legislation. ‘* As 
wrong methods are sometimes used, the terms 
‘lobbying’ and ‘lobbyist’ are considered quite 
disreputable ; but this is obviously not just, the | 
most of such business being necessary and quite 
proper.” This is so far true that it is the only | 
way of influencing legislation—even the Cabinet 
officers being obliged to resort to it ; but none the 
less it is a secret process, wholly covered from 
the public eye, and, rightly or wrongly, has 
tainted the reputation of all the Government 
procedure. 

If the people are thus kept in ignorance of 





| measures, they are just as much so with regard | 
tone which belongs to a past generation, and | 


tomen. Tbe representative, on going to Wash- 


| ington, disappears as completely as a cannon-ball 


| 


of the sacredness of holy writ, and that criticism | 


isirreverent. The consciousness will break out, 


j 


in spite of the struggle to suppress it, that some | 


parts of the machinery do not work quite perfect- 
ly. 
called a government by checks, and this remark- 
able plan has worked most admirably to preserve 


Thus we read on page 50: ‘‘It is sometimes | 


| dent nor Congress has too much power. 


the interests of the people by preventing the un- | 


due authority of any one branch of the Govern- 
ment”; and on page 72: ‘‘ A Congress might be 
restricted and overborne by the other parts of 
the Government, or Congress itself might gradu- 
ally gather into its own bands more and more 
power. In fact, the latter has proved the more 
probable danger, though men are not wanting 
who think our system is in peril from quite the 


opposite cause.” And the climax comes on page | 


192; ‘“‘ Thus everywhere Congress is gradually 


becoming itself the controlling power, making | 


other departments its officers.” This testimony, 


| in a sand bank. 


His constituents know nothing 
of his action except his vote, and know so little 
votes right or wrong. And this is true not only 
of both houses of Congress, but of the executive 
branch as wel]. On p. 187 we read: 


** By this division of affairs neither the Presi- | 
| Cor Being | 
chosen in different ways and partly at different 
times, the one having no concern what laws are | 
made, while the other can do nothing to carry | 
them out, neither the one nor the other can ever 
grasp the whole power and change the form of 
our Government.” 

The fact is that the checks are so perfect that | 
the machine will not go at all. Administration 
is defective because the laws are so, and the laws | 
are defective because they are made without any 
kind of reference to administration. Thus it 
happens, that while the President is chosen by a 
tremendous effort of the whole people, he and 
his chosen advisers subside at once into mere 


clerks or mechanical agents, with no policy or 
voice in directing one. Now that the power of 
appointment to office is taken away, the Presi 
dent sinks into insignificance as far as the public 
are concerned, for neither he nor his Cabinet ever 
comes before it or is in any way known to it, ex- 
cept through the gossip of the newspapers; and 
as every man reads bis own party paper, one side 
sees white and the other side black. As there is 
nothing, therefore, either in measures or men te 
move popular action from the top, it has to be 
pushed up from below As the people are not 
led from the front,they have to be prodded from 
behind, and hence the mighty fabric of the 
caucus, We had occasion lately, in answering 
the inquiries of an English friend, to study up the 
system of nominations from the ward meetiig of 
the city to the Presidential Convention, and were 
ourselves astonished on beholding the vast struc 
ture which has grown up, like a coral reef 
as it were, from the unseen labors of certain in 
sects, 

It seems strange, nowadays, to hear any one 


say: “ The caucuses or primaries are very free 
and open public meetings, and the simple process 
by which candidates are selected is one likely to 
bring about good results "; and again, ‘If men 
let the control of the city or the country fall into 
the hands of such persons, they are thes: 
fault.” 


this time that the mass of quiet citizens will not 


Ives in 


We had supposed it was understood by 


Nak 
them, because they are mere tools in the bands 
of skilled workers, The only check upon the 
caucuses, though it is a considerable one, is that 
they must make decently respectable nomina 
Before 
we can justly charge the people with the faults 
of the Government, there will need to be some 
very different methods for the formation and ex 
pression of the popular will 

We are tempted to quote one or two mere in 
stances of this injustice to the people. On page 
243, after saying that $8,000 a vear is too small 
a salary for the Secretaries, the writer adds 
‘Poor men cannot take these places, because the 
people will not give salaries lange enough to sup 


attend the caucuses, and it is of no use to 


tions if they expect to command votes, 


| port a man who has no other money to spend.’ 
| Now, considering that members of Congress vote 
} themselves $5,000 for spending on an average 


four months of the vear in Washington, while 


| the Secretaries have to work the year round, 


and that the consequent expenditure of two mil- 
lions for both houses is borne by the country 
without a murmur, it strikes us that this charge 
is rather hard upon the people. It is Congress, 
and not the people, which is liberal to itself and 
stingy to the Executive. Again, on } 245: 
**But the people are very jealous of the Presi- 


ce 


| dent, and very much afraid he will get any 


power entirely in his own hands,” ‘It looks 
sometimes as if the people wanted to control 


| everytLing, even the very things they have com- 
| of measures that they can hardly tell whether he | 


mitted to their officers.” We believe these asser 
tions to be utterly untrue, though if the word 
** Congress” were substituted for ‘‘ people,” they 


would describe the situation exactly. 


We are warned that we must quit the field, in 
which we have only broken ground, but we de- 
sire to add that our strictures are not meant for 
Miss Dawes’s personal work, since every page 
bears too clearly the stamp of that much-abused 
term, a lady, to admit of intentional ciisrespect. 
But we are more than ever impressed by this 
book with the fact that the age of adulation is 
passed, and that of criticism is begun. The more 
profound are our respect and admiration for the 
great founders of the Government, the more un- 
sparingly we should search out the imperfections 
which have been developed in a century of prac- 
tice, with a view to such repairs as are necessary 
for the safety of the future. 
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Forty Years in Phrenology, embracing recollec- 
tions of history, anecdote, and experience. By 
Nelson Sizer. New York: Fowler & Wells. 


Mr. S1zer’s book is one which the believer in 
phrenology will find interesting, the disbeliever 
entertaining. It is a history of his ‘“ life-work” 
by a professional examiner of bumps and reader 
of character, and is full of proofs sufficient to 
satisfy all but the sceptical not merely of the 
fundamental truths of phrenology, but of an- 


other, even more deeply interesting science, call- | 
ed by the author “phreno-magnetism.” This | 


branch of knowledge relates to the obscure laws 
which connect the phenomena of magnetic slum- 
ber, or perhaps we should say hypnotism, with 
applied phrenology. A knowledge of it is truly 


within a certain range an extraordinary facility 
for reading character. 

Apart from all questions of science, we have 
read Mr. Sizer’s book with much pleasure. Asa 
literary work it has its defects, but it has also its 
marked merits. It has a strong national flavor; 
in fact it positively reeks of the soil, and any 
one at all familiar with Huckleberry Center and 
‘*Cohoshe Deestrick,”’ and the attitude of a large 
part of our rural population toward science, will 
find an immense amount of amusement in it. 
Without for a moment comparing the two in 
other respects, we may say that the fascination 
of the book as a social study is not inferior to 


| that of P. T. Barnum’s autobiography. 


power, as the reader will admit when he learns | 


that the phreno-magnetist can bypnotize a pa- 
tient, and then, by manipulation of the proper 


bumps,excite at will the characteristic traits con- 


nected with them—alimentiveness, philoprogeni- 
tiveness, combativeness, reverence, or any other 


quality. Mr. Sizer gives some curious instances,’ | 


the most striking being those in which opposite 
qualities are alternately excited. Thus, the bump 
of benevolence being touched, the magnetized 
subject sees as in a vision a suffering family, and 
puts his hand into his pocket, or, at any rate, 
loudly calls upon all the company present to re- 
lieve their distress. The faculty of acquisitive- 


are suddenly transformed into selfish ones, and 
he protests in the strongest way against a cent 
being given them. At a touch he softens again, 
tears course down his cheeks, and he insists that 
they shall want for nothing. There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Sizer, who is a professional ex- 
aminer of bumps, has fuund phrenology a profit- 
able study, nor that those who practise it acquire 





| 





Town Geology. The Lesson of the Philadelphia 
Rocks. Studiesof Nature along the Highways 
and among the Byways of a Metropolitan 
Town. By Angelo Heilprin, Professor of In- 
vertebrate Palzontology at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Philadel 
phia: Published by the Author. Pp. 154, vii 
plates. 1585. 

TREATISES on local geology are very hard to 

write; itis harder still to put them in a shape to 


| suit the needs of those who, with little general 


knowledge of the many-sided earth science, are 
willing to learn something of the ground about 
them, provided they may do so without much 


labor. The writer of such a book finds himself 
ness being next excited, his altruistic feelings | 


compelled to select a few salient points and to 
picture them in strong colors. He must make the 
necessary assertions of fact without the limita- 
tions which he would put on the statements in a 


scientific treatise. From the shreds and patches 


of the geological record which any limited field 
affords, he must strive to show the whole history 
of the earth; otherwise his story will lack cohe- 
rence. 








Professor Heilprin has evidently felt these limi- 
tations, andit may be said that he has dealt with 
his subject as well as the most of those who have 
essayed such work. We miss the literary quality 
of Kingsley’s ‘Town Geology,’ or the compass of 
John Phillips's admirable ‘Geology of Oxford 
and the Valley of the Thames,’ but we have a va- 
luable body of simple observable facts plainly set 
forth in a clear way. 

It is only in the almost necessarily vague refe- 
rences to general geological phenomena that the 
critic finds much room for his work. When on 
page 47the author speaks of the crumpling and 
folding of the Philadelphia gneisses being due to 
the ‘‘settling of the earth's crust,” we fear that 
he conveys no very clear idea to the beginner in 
geology. Nor is the matter made clearer by the 
explanation that ‘the contraction of the earth’s 
crust resulting in the upheaval of the entire 
mass . . . brought about that crumpling and 
folding.” For these vague and unprofitable ex- 
planations we must, perhaps, blame the nature 
of the task rather than the author. In cbapter 
iv. the author terms the so-called Laurentian rocks 
about Philadelphia ‘“‘ our oldest patch of land.” 
The evidence that this region was indeed a level 
surface in the Cambrian period is not clear, The 
statement would need much qualification before 
it was well adjusted to the evidence. This is but 
one of many cases in which the use of unquali- 
fied assertions, such as are necessary in a popular 
book, has laid the author’s statements open to 
criticism. Despite these almost unavoidable ob- 
jections, the author has made a book which will 
certainly prove o7 service to those who are begin- 
ning tostudy geology in the region which he de- 
scribes. It is without an index, and the table of 
contents is very meagre ; and yet, of all books, 
one designed as a guide is the most in need of 
these keys. 
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and useful instruction. 


tw” APPLETONS’ CHART PRIMER. By 
Rebecca D. Rickoff. The most attractive 
primary school-book ever published 

tweAPPLETONS’ INTRODUCTORY 
FOURTH READER. By Wm. T. Harris, 
LL.D., and A, J. Rickoff, A.M. The latest 
volume of this matchless series is welcomes! 
every where. 

t@” THE SENTENCE AND WORD BOOK 
By James Johonnot, A full reservoir of 
thought for the shaping and refining of lan 
guage. A new pian, but replete with sug 
gestive’material for valuable work, 





ce" HOW WE LIVE: or, The Human Bods 
and How to Take Care of It. By James Jo 
honnot and Eugene Bouton, Ph.D. An at 
tractive elementary physiology, presenting 
the subject on a thoroughly educational ba 
sis, with the most approved views concern 
ing the effects of alcohol and narcotics 


SB’ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY By Eliza 
A. Youmans. A new volume of Appletons’ 
series of ** Science Text-Books.” 


oe” ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY tv Eli 
T. Tappan. A clear and logical development 
of the subject. 


te" BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED By 
R. H. Manning. Containing in a brief com 
pass all the essentials of the art 


ce" DRAWING TABLETS. By Hermann 
Kriisi, A.M A blank practice-book for 
elementary exercises 

t#° THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BOOK 
Rv Edward L. Chichester. Designed to sup- 
plement Kriisi's Drawing Course, 


CH OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, with 
Special Reference to the Theory of Educa- 
tion. By James Suily, M.A., Examiner of 
the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University 
of Cambridge ; Examiner in Philosophy in 
the Victoria University ; late Examiner in 
Mental and Moral Sciences in the University 
of London: author of ‘Sensation and Intut- 
tion,’ ete. Should be read by every teacher 
and educator. 


t#" THE GERMAN VERB DRILL. By 
Adolphe Dreyspring. A valuable supple- 
mentary work to the successful ‘Cumulative 
Method,’ by same author, 





t#@° THREE MONTHS’ PREPARATION 
FOR READING XENOPHON. By J. M. 
Whiton, Ph.D., and M. B. Whiton, A.B. A 
concise and practica] new introductory Greek 
book. 





t#” FIRST GREEK BOOK. Revised Edi- 
tion. By Albert Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D, A 
standard work, brought thoroughly up to 
date. 


*,* Special Price Lists, Descriptive Educational Cata 
logue,“ Educational Notes,” etc., sent free on application, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
ConxeEcticut, Greenwich. j : 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
A Boys.—Thorough preparation for Business or for 
College. Absolutely healthful location and et 
home, with the most refined surroundings. ighest 
references given and required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 
¢ ONNECTICUT, , Hamden. 
JECTOR Y SCHOOL,—A FAMILY 
1 Boarding School for Young Boys. Rev. HaAYNEs L. 
Everest, Rector. Terms, #350. Circular on applica 
tion. 
Connecticut, Hartford, 352 Collins St. 
| R. BOWEN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
—Boarding and day pupils. Sm! English, 
and Classical. Healthy location on ——_ + il. ¢ pens 
Sept. 22. For circ ulars address Rev. M. Bowen. 





Connecticut, Hartford 
TEELE’S ‘BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Best of references given 

and required. 
Pall ¢ term m begins Sept. 23. 


LACK Bi HALL "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
~ ~~ ecmee and careful training. f 
given CHARLKS G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


GEORGE W. STEELE. 





MARYLAND, Reisterstown. 
HE HANNAH MORE ACADEM Y.— 
The Diocesan School for Girls, 15 miles from 
Baltimore (W. M. R. R.). Careful training, thorough in- 
struction,and the influences of a quiet Christian home in 
a healthy neighborhood. Rev. ARTHUR J. Ricu, A.M.,M.D. 


MASSACHT SETTS, Amherst. 
ARS. W. STEARNSS HOME 
School for Young Ladies. The ninth school year 
“oe September 16, 1885. 
MASSACHUSETTS, " Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA.- 
£1 dies offers thorough training in essential studies. 
Superior advantages in Art, Music, Elocution, and Modern 
Languages. French and German ‘students form separate 
families, in separate buildings, under special teachers, 
with conversation of the day in those languages. Beau- 
tiful, healthy location ; pieces home ; good boa 
moderate charges. The ideal of the Principal is to make 
the school a refined and yh home for young ladies, 
at the same time to train them the various branches 
of culture so as to unfold the intellectual and spiritual 
natures in harmony with the truest conceptions of do- 
mestic life. 
The fifty-seventh year opens on Thursday, September 
10th. For circulars address W. F. DRAPER, for admission 
Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 


MASSACHU ISETTS, Auburnda 
E OME SCHOOL FOR. ‘EIGHT BOYS 
from 8 to 14.—This school has all the attraction 
of a complete home, added to careful instruction as each 
pupil may need. JAMES Birp, A.M. 














Conyecticut, Middletown. 
Og ye PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for Boys. Catalogue and information on applica- 
tion. E. H. WILson, A.M. 


ConNECTICUT, New Haven 
| RS. CADY S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
F Ladies.—The sixteenth school year begins Thurs- 
} i September 24, 1885. An early application is de- 
sired. 





Connecticut, Norfolk. 
HE ROBBINS SCHOOL.—A Family 
Boarding School for Boys. The most thorough in- 
struction, with the best family life. Fall term opens Sep 
tember 2. Address Rev. J. W. BEACH, Prin ncipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire, Berkshire Co. 
pre TE EDUCATION OF BOYS 
and Girls.—Two pupils will be received into the 


family. Address for terms, EDWARD T. FISHER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
lv ITCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 178 
miles from Boston and Z miles from Lowell, on 
the Boston and Lowell R.R. A strictly select Family 
School for Boys. Admits boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. 
Send for circul ar to M. C. MircWELL, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpmvunND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





CONNECTICU ”, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
i i GUNNER Y.—A Family and Prepara- 


tory School. Address J. C, BRINSMADE. 





District oF COLUMBIA, Washington. 1916 35th St 
WE CEDARS,” ON GEORGETOWN 
Hel eae, a Select School for Young Ladies, will 
reopen Oct. Miss EARLE, 


eal ILLINOIS, Chicagc 

é TNION COL LEGE OF LAW.—THE 
Fall Term will begin September 23. For circular 

address H. Boorn, | 


ILu INOIS, Highland ‘Park. 
IGHLAND HALL COLLEGE (23 miles 
from Chicago. on the C. & N. W. R. R.). 

Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, Principal. 

Mrs. ELLEN B. BASTIN, Associate Principal. 

Thorough preparatory and advance courses. Modern 
Lange ages, Music, and Art. Board, and tuition in Eng- 
lish yranches, per school year, $300. Eleventh year be- 
gins Sept. 20, 1885. 

_ Catalogues on application. 


ILLiINotrs, Morgan Park, Cook C ‘ounty. _ 
Jj ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACAD- 


emy. Send for Catalogue. 
MARYLAND, Annapolis. 


ANNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal. — 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, ! 59 Franklin St. 
fi “DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
z School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
The 24th School year will begin on Thursday, Septem- 
be r 17, 1885. 


M ARYLAND, Baltimore, 46 Mt. Vernon Place. 

Nf 7. VERNON LNSTITUTE.—Found- 
P ed 1859. English, French, eae German Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Mrs. M. J. Jones and Mrs. B. 
MAITLAND, Principals. The Se hool <1 one of the beau 
tiful squares at the Washington Monument. Address 
Principals for circulars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. ie 
“ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
J Ladies.—Family and Day School. Full corps of 
Teachers and Lecturers. e Thirty-second Year will 
begin Wednesday, Sept. 30, 1885. For Catalogue and Cir- 

cular apply to Rev. GEO, GANNETT, A.M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bost¢ he 
i NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Bngmoerine, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. Mu NROE, Sec’y 
_ FRANCIS A. - WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 44 Rutland Square. 
TSS H. E. GILMAN'S HOME AND 
Day School will reopen Sept. 30. Special advan- 
tages for the study of Art, Music, and the Modern Lan- 
guages. Resident foreign teacher. . 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 78 Marlborough St. 
| R. EDMUND H. SEARS, HAR- 
[ vard, 1874, and for eight years instructor of La- 
tin and Greek in the University of California, will open 
a day school for young ladies, October 5, 1885. Expe- 
rienced lady teachers—one of them a specialistin natu- 
ral science—will be regularly connected with the school. 
Special native teachers for French and German. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTTI- 


tute of Technology ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough | St. 
7 OLDEST SCHOOL ON THE BACK 

Bay. Miss Putnam will begin the twentieth year 
of her Family and Day School for Young Ladies, Misses, 
and Little Girls on the 24th of September, 1885. Every 
requisite provided for the most thorough and practical 
English Ganaetion: the Languages, both ancient and 
modern: the Sciences, History, and Literature. Special 
students received in Music, Art, or other departments. 
House made cheerfui and healthful by Wood Fires on the 
Hearth. Refers by permission to the Kight Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, Bishop of New York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
Cambridge, Mass., and many other eminent scholars. 
Please Send fi for prospectus. 











MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[ TNIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND—Law 
School. — Sixteenth annual session, October 5, 
1885, 
Address Henry D. HARL AN, See’ y- 
MARYLAND, ( ‘atonsville. 
7. T77MOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
x and German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies reopens September 17. Principals, Miss M. C. 
CARTER and Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 37 Ww. Cedar St. 
WE MISSES DUNN WILL RECEIVE 
into their home (Oct. 1 to June 15, fifth year) five 
young ladies who have completed a course of study and 
wish to pursue the follow ing specialties : 

Music and its History; History of Art; American Lite- 
rature; the German ‘Language and Literature ; Shak- 
speare ‘and Wordsworth, with Prof. H. N. Hudson. 

For circular and references in this country and in Ger- 
many (where three years of study were spent), address 

THE Misses, DUNN. 








~~ MARYLAND, Ellicott City. 
| AUPINS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
Ll opens Sept. *. For circulars address 
‘HAPMAN MAUPIN, M. A., ” Prineipal. 
MARYLAND, iatarviiie z T. ree 
7 UTHERVILLE SEMINARY (NEAR 
_ Baltimore) for Young Ladies. #210 per year for 
English Course, board, washing, etc. Art and music ex- 
tra. Send for Catalogue. 
MARYLAND, Oxford 
M- ARYLAND MILITARY AND WNA- 
val Academy .—Opens September 16th. For cata- 
logues address R. H. Rogers, Secretary. 
MARYLAND, Reisterstown. 
. ‘t. George's Hall, for Boysand Young Men.— 
#250 to $300. Prof. J. C. Kingar, A.M., Prin. 











MASSACHU SETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
J OME FOR BOYS.—DR. AB woe AD 
mits not more than three boys into his family, 
fit for college or educate privately. The only pupi “he 
sent to be examined last June entered Harvar« as 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in tS 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all respects. Charming location, with 
fine tennis-court. F, E. ABBot, Ph.D. (Harv.). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Chicopee 

HARLES E£. FISH’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—A select family school preparing thoroughly 
for the est collegesand scientific schools. School year 
ins Sept. 9. Terms, #1,000 Mia annum. Principal’s 
address during August, — ass. Circulars sent on 
sere. ferences : has. W. Eliot, Harvard ; 
Prof. Chas. A. Young, ey . 3 a mF Bancroft, 

Prin. Phillios Academy, Andover. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington. 
EDGEWICK INSTITUTE.—A_ SE- 
lect and Limited Family School for Young Men and 


Betts for College ad Business. 
Region most health 
Gymnasium and boating. 
For circulars, references, ete., apply to 
Principals \ Rev. HENRY J. VAN LENNEP, D.D. 
pa’s, | EDWARD J. VAN LENNEP, A.B. 


MASSACHUS ISETTS, Greenfield. Ms 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies, Established in 1869. 


Next year begins September 16, 1885. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Lenox, Berkshire Co. . 
hes NOX ACADEMY — BOYS.—FALL 
term begins Sept. 16. For circulars and testimo- 


nials address HARLAN H. BALLARD. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Monson. . 
ONSON ACADEMY PREPARES 
for any College. A full English course. For 
both sexes. Experienced teachers. Rd begins August 
26. For board or catalogues soapy ¢ 
hove, A.M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, OLN % 
ROVE HALL, ROUND UHILL.—A 
School for Boys. Opens September 23. For circu- 
lar address EDWARD P. SEYMOUR, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro’. : 
ILLEN HOME SCHOOL FOR 12 
boys. Fits for Institate of Technology. #500 per 
ann. Reference, Prof. Wm R. Ware, Columbia College. 
_E. A. H. ALLEN, . E. 





MASSACHU SETTS, Plymou 
R. KNAPP’S HO. VE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Fall term (nineteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 1885. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. New year be- 
ins 14th September, 1885. For Catal jue and other in- 
formation address WILLIAM SVERETT, Ph. D_ 


2. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree, 
WAVER ACADEM Y.—NINTH YEAR 
begins Sept. 16. Examinations Tuesday, Sept. 15, 


at 8:30 a. M. oie ~~ > 
Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstow: n, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE. — PRE- 


paratory School for Boys. Terms, $450. talogues 
on application. GEORGE F. ery Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfiel 
WE ELMS.”—FA: WILY, DAY, AND 
Music School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
Classical, and Post-Graduate Courses. 
Misses PORTER and CHAMPNEY, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. : 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 
‘ M ASSACHUSETTs, West Newtor 
JEST NEWTON E: VGLISH AND 
Classical School.—The 33d year of go Family 
and Day Scoool for Boys and Girls ogee Sept. 
Address ATH’L ir akan. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. ie 
JESLEYAN ACADEMY.--ONE OF 
‘ the half-dozen poss Academic and Classical 
Schools in New —— and. The payment of #60 in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary auitioge with board, for fall 
term, beginning August 26. Send for catalogue to 
_Rev. a. M. . STEELE, ‘Principal. 








4 HIGAN, De troit, 457 Second Ave. (Cass Park). 
f . JONES, PRIVATE ACADEMY 
« and Home School for Boys. 
MIssovrI, St. Louis, 2029 Park Ave. : 
’ sé SCHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEP- 
herd.—A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
xno eee year will begin (D. V.) Sept. 16th, 1885. 
Apply to THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
Reference "ey Rt. Rev. C. F. Robertson, 8.T.D. 


Nemnasia Lincoln. . = 
WE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
—Fall Term opens September 10. Tuition free to 
both sexes. Thorough courses, leading to degrees, in 
Arts, Science, Literature, Civil Engineering, Agriculture, 
and Medicine. Address the C — 
avING J. MANATT, Ph.D. 














New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 


A TSS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
‘ Young Ladies.—Reopens September 23, 1885. 


New JeRsEY, Englewood-on-the-Hudson, 
14 miles from New York. 
CK Preparatory SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
. A Preparatory School for all Colleges open to 
wome 
—_—_ is eens to Vassar College on the Principal’s 
cert 
4 course of study for Students not wishing to 
prepare for College. 
For catalogue and full information address 
DALINE W. STERLING. 
CAROLINE M. rn £2. 
lewood, | Fe 





NEw JERSEY, Freehold 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE. — Prepares 
boys and young men for Business, and for nce- 
ton, Columbia, ale,and Harvard. Backward boys tau: - 
privately. Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., ci 
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New JERSEY, Morristown. , F 
Af E. ELIZABETH DANA RE- 
opens the Seminary September 23. Resident 

native French teacher. Superior teachers of vocal and 
instrumental music and art. Board and tuition in Eng 
glishand French $500 per annum. Circulars on applica- 
tion. 


NEw JERSEY, Morristown 
“7. HILDA'S SCHOOL.—A BOARDING 
» School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis 
tersof St. John Baptist. Sixth year begins Septe ~mber 28, 
For terms, ete., address THE SISTER IN C SHARGE. | 
NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick. 
YTGERS COLLEGE.—ONE HOUR 
from New York on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Year begins (examinations for admission) September 
16, 1885. 

Sloan prizes for best (Classical) entrance examina- 
tions : 

Ist, $400 (8100 cash). 
2d, $350 ($50 cash), 

Sixteen Professors; no Tutors. Classical course full 
and thorough. 

Increased facilities for the study of French and Ger 
man, with a view to practical use 

Laboratory work for all stude nts in Che mistry. Well 
equipped Astronomical Observatory for students’ use. 
Full Geological Cabinet. 

Ample Provision for Ele¢tives, Junior and Senior years, 
in Natural Science, History, etc. 

The Scientific Department is the New Jersey State Col 
lege. Constant field-practice in Surveying. Full course 
in Draughting. 

The aim of the College—thoroughness in all work. 

Best facilities and personal attention for every stu 


dent. 
For full information, ag 
BRARIAN RUTGERS COLLEGE. 
_MERR ILL EDWARDS Garns, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


New JERSEY, New Brunswick. 
PU TGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR 
School.—For boys and young men. Prepares for 
college or business; 140 students: boarders limited to 50; 
single bedrooms, with common study-room for two; also 
single rooms. Rooms carpeted, &c., and cared for; steam 
heat, radiator in each room. Influence of college town 
inspiring ; careful, constant oversight of students ; teach 
ers live with the boys; healthful; best references. 116th 
year begins September 15. ‘atalogues. 
E. T. TOMLINSON, Head Master. 


~NEW JERSEY, “New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
THE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and os Boarding and Day School 


will reopen September 2 2 


New JERSEY, SS merc ang 
DNENNINGTON SEMINARY OFFERS 
rare educational facilities for boys and girls. Steam 
heaters, gas, fire escapes, perfect sanitary arrangements, 
Over $20,000 in ace a this season. High and 
healthful. For circulars, etc., address THos. HANLON,D.D. 


NEW York, Aurora, Cc ayuga Lake. ee 
PELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Location beautiful and healthful. Session begins Sept. 





16, 1885. Send for catalogue. E. S. FRISBEE, D.D. 
President. 
New York, Brockport. ; 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, — THE 
. Fall Term will commence Wednesday, September 


the - of this school is to furnish competent teach 
ers for the public schools of the State. Books and tuition 
free of charge to those designing to teach. 

In connection with the school there is also an academic 
department, where students may prepare for college or 
business. 

For particulars, apply to 

C. D. McLean, Principal. 


New York, Brooklyn, 138 Montague St. 
PROOA LYN HEIGHTS SEMINAR Y.— 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies. The 
45th year will begin Sept. 23d. A College Course given. 
For Circulars apply to CHARLES E. WEsT, 
_ Principal. — 


~~ New YoOrK, Canandaigua. jet 
yORT HILL SCHOOL (fer Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. #600. 
Rev. JAMES HATTRICK LEE, Head Master. 


~~ New YorK City, 315 W. 57th § St. . 
ITF. AND MME. VAN NORMAN’S 
School for Ladies and Children (founded 1857) will 
reopen Os tober 1. 
NEw YorK C ITY, 43 West 39th Street. 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
* Reopens September 15. Until September 15th 
address Cotuit, Mass. 


New York Cry, Nos. 6 and 8 East 52d St. 

Lf #5. SYLVANUS REED’'S BOARD- 
l ing and Day School for Young Ladies.—The un 
recedented interest and scholarship in this school dur 
ng the past year have justified its progressive policy, 
and the rule of securing in every department the highest 
quality only of teaching which can be obtained. 22d 

year begins: Oct. 1. 


New York Ciry, 51 W. 52d St. 


A RS. ys A. GALLAHER has removed her 


School for Young Ladies from 450 Madison Ave 








nue to 51 West 52d St. A thorough French education. 








Highest standard in English and classical studies. Circu 
lars sent on application. 
New York City, 56 West 55th St. : 
RS. RAWLINS'S SCHOOL WILL 


reopen September 21. Mrs. Rawlins will be at 
home after ’ September 1. Circulars on application. 


New York Crry, 66 West 45th St. ieee 





lv ISS REYNOLDS'S FAMILY AND 
/L_ Day School will reopen Sept. 30, 1885. 
~~ New York Crry, Washington Heights. _ 
AUDUBON S SCHOOL FOR 


Ladies and Children.— Boarders limited to 
iss AUDUBON, Station M, New York City. 


Myr 


six. 





New York Cry, 231 E. 17th St. 

“7. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR 
» Girls.—The schoo! is pleasantly situated on Stuy 
vesant Square,and is a new building planned to supply all 
tnat can be required for the comfort and well being of 
the pupils, Resident French and English teachers, Pro 
fessors for French, Science, ete. Address 

SISTER IN CHARGE 


7 New York, Claverack — : 
( tAVERACK (NY. ¥.) COLLEGE AND 
Hudsor River Institute.—College course for girls. 
Graduating courses In Music and Art. Boys prepared for 
college or business. Separate department for small boys 
Home care. Military drill. Healthfully located. 2d 
year opens Sept. 14. A. H. Fiack, Pres. 


New York, Clinton, Oneida Co 
ZINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys.— Established ISLS. Classical 
and Business Courses. Location healthy. For catalogue, 
address Rev. Isaac O. Best, A.M., Principal 


New York, Garden City, Long Island 
[% CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF S7. 
Paul, Diocese of Long Island, opens Sept. 28 
Equipment complete. Healthful location. Facilities un 
surpassed. Competent staff of instructors. Military 
officer detailed by U. S. Government. Terms S400 a 
year, For further partie ulars apply to CHARLES STURTE 
VaNT Moore, A.B. (Harvard), Head Master 


: NEW Sas ae Falls. 
oe D FOR CATALOGUE OF GLENS 
Falls \N. Y.) Academy. One of the very best acade 
mies in the State. 


NEW York, Havana. Tia 
( “OOK ACADEM Y.—SEVEN COURSES 
of study. Prepares for any American College. Stu 
dents’ rooms large, heated by steam. Bathrooms and 
gymnasium, water on each floor. C. Minn, Principal 


NEw York, Nanuet, Rockland Co 
\/- ANUET HOME SCHVUOL.— Boar 
P and Day School for Young Ladies and Chil ne n 
M. A. Wiont. 


NEw YorK, New Hartford. ag 
| RS. A. M. COLLIER’S COUNTRY 
d Home and Boarding School for Young Girls 
Three miles south of Utica, N. Y., on line of street cars 
Motherless children and those Whose parents are abroad 
tenderly cared for. 
_ Best of references. 


Address 





New YorK, Nyack 

TYACK-ON- HUDSON Semi for Girls 
l Charming location ; thorough training. Fneltish 
Music, Languages. Address Mrs. IMoGENe BeRTHoLr, Prin 


mary 


NEW YorK, Oswego. 
"INDERGARTNERS TRAINED 
Rare opportunities afforded, Send for circular to 
STATE NORMAL Schowt 


EW YorK, I tet pste 
PERT IE W ACADEMY.—FITS FOR 
any College or no rnment Academy, for Business 
and Social Relations. U.S. officer, detailed by Secretary 
of War, Commandant. Springtleld Cadet Kifles 
BISBEE & AMEN, 
Principais 
NEw York, Rochester, 17 Grove Place 
] i33 MART &. DOCOLITITLE’S 
d Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies will 
reopen September 14, 188). 


New York, Rye. ; 
DARK Institute for Boys, 24 miles from N.Y. 


on L. I, Sound. Rev. S. B. Ratusus, M.A. STR 


NEw YorK, Sing Sing 
/ R. HOLBROOK’'S MILITARY 
School.— Reopens Wednesday evening, September 

isth. 
Address Rev. DLA 


NE w York, Sing Sing. 


Mi: PLEASANT MILITARY ACA 
de my. A select Boarding-School for Boys, The 


course of tnstruction embraces the following depart 
ments: Classical, Modern Languages, Elementary, 
Mathematical, English Studies, and Natural Science 

Classes are also formed in Music, Drawing, Fencing, and 
Elocution, A thoroughly organized Military De ‘partment, 
Riding School, Model om and Workshop. Will 
reopen Thursday, Sept. 17. J. Howk ALLEN, Principal. 


. HOLBROOK, Ph.D 


New York, Suspension Rrtdge. 
IF. VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per ‘annum. 


WILrrep H. Muro, A.M., President. 


New York, Syracuse. 
A EBLE SCHOOL.—Boanding School for 
Girls, Under the supervision of the : 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S.T.D. Fifteenth vear begins 
Sept. 16, 1885. App’ ‘ly to Miss Mary J. Jackson 
New York, Utica. 
Vj RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
- 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 


Sept. 17, 1885, Applications should be made early. 
i », Cincinnati. 
MM?! NTAUBURN INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies.—Family and Day School; beauti 


ful location ; large grounds; thorough Scholarship ; best 
Music and Art advantages. 
Fall session opens September 23. 


Address H. Tease MILLER, 
President. 
Onto, Cincinnati, 28 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn 


SCHOOL FOR 
Application should be 


J ISS ARMSTRONG'S 
Young Ladies and Misses. 
Fall term opens Sept. 23, 1885, 
made early 
Circulars contain full information, 








Onto, Cincinnati, 166 W. Sewenth St : 
y) | ISS STORER AND MISS LUPTO 
will reopen their School Sept, 25, 1885. They alm 


to lay the foundation of a sound gene al education, or t 
wepare pupils for the Harvard examination of any ool 
het open to women, For ctreulars or any further tm 
formation, inquire in person or by letter af the School 
house 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut a7 


Af’= NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 
/ 
Will reopen their English and French Family an 


Day School Sopt, 23. The Home and School are separ ate. 
Particulars from circular 
Onto, Marietta 
] ARIE TTA COLLEG: THE NEN 
i term begins in College and Academy Sept, lu, °s 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn M awr. 


/ NEW COLLEG# AY WOMEN 

4 Bryn Mawr College, hear Phatlade Iphia, will open 
in the Autumn of ISS) programme of graduate 
and undergraduate courses offered im TSSS SO, ack {ress 


Jamues B. Raoabs, President 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bustle re oy 


94 LUNE'S SCHOOL.—AT. REV. WAL 
. Racoon Stevens, DD, LL.D, Visitor, A Hotme Schuot 
with refining influences, Absolutely healthful location 
entirely free from malaria Number of puptls tonited 
rendering most careful mdividual attention parsitel 

Thorough instruction and discipline. Faithful attenthon 
to health, manners, and morals, Physical exercise un 
der careful supervision, encouraged to secure = assur 

t 


health, and manliness. Prepares for college ot Dustin. 
Cuas, HO Ser rr, MLA... Pritectps! 
PRNNSYLVANIA, Germantown MLS Germantown 


Pa Phila 
gkA { A Al / SC fii Ol. { VA ANG 
lish and ¢ af al Schoo! for Boys — will 


apie Sept 


21, 885, Provision ts made for six resident pupils. The 
Prospectus for ISSS4d, giving the full course of stunty 
will be senton application. References: Willlam Dep 
per, M.D, LL.D. Provost of the Untwersity of Pennayiva 
nia; Rev. Thomas Hill, DD. ex Pres. of Harvant Bat 
versity, and others. GRoRak A. Peery, A.M... Head Master 


PENNSYLVANIA, Media 


] EDIA (PA) ACADEMY FITS FOA 
business or college, Speotal drill for backwant 


4 
boys. Single or double moomes All stuctents boant with 
Prin., SWIrihIN C. ShoxrtTiLipas (Harvard A Ro amd AM 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 180 Dine Street 
ISS ANABRLE'S English, Premed, ana 
y German Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies, The thirty «txth vear begins Sept. U4, INS4 


PPRNNSYLV ANITA, 
land Ave 


[VENT SCHOOL OF THE PRO 
estant Episcopal Chureh tn Vhtladelphia The 


Vhiladelphia, $c th St. and Wiest 


next year begins on TAuwreday, Septes iv, with a 
complete faculty and tmproved opportunities for th 

rough work Npectal and Post Graduate courses as well 
asthe regular three years’ course of study. Griswold 


r informatio: 
RaARTLeETT 


Lecturer for IS8S, Archdeacon Farrar. >} 
etc., address the Dean, Rev. Kpowanp T 
TPENNSYLVANTA, Philadelphia, 2108 Spruce St 
/ SS Af. S. GIBSON’S FAMILY ANJ 
y Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girts (for 
merly 151¥ Walnut St.) will reopen September 24 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill 


| RS. WALTER D 


Norwoxxl Avenue 


COMEG VS and Mis 


Bell's English and French Roanting and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept, 21 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA 
NNSYLV JA 


four years’ « adi al 


( "NIVERSITY OF P 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, 
course. Degree A. BR 

ll. TOWNE Screntipre Scuoor, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (>) Geology and Mining, cc) Civil Engineertne, 
«d) Dynamical Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to BR 
S., and to tec hnical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M 

E., 


z.. G 4 Architect 
ill. Waar TON Scoot OF FINANCE AND Eoov¥omy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 


tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Ranking, Raflroading. Degree Ph. B 
V. Covrs® wy Parcosorny, four veara, English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B. 
Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 
V. COURSE IN Music. 
cree Mus. Rac. 
V1. MepircaL Scnoo.. 
optional fourth year. 
VIL — Scnoor. 
gree D. D.S. 
VILL VETERINARY Scnoo.. Three years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. 8 
Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
tn these three schools. 
X. LAW Schoo... Two-years’ course ; 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL.B 
BioLoeicar ScwooLt, Two-years’ course, with ex 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 
XL. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-years’ post 
ee course in numerous subjects leading to degree 
Yi ) 
In making inquiry please specify department 
ov. Jesse Y. BuRK, Secretary, 
University of Pennsylvania, West Philade Iphia, Pa, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
/ ICKINSON SEMINAR Y.—A_ Superior 
Boarding School and a Christian Home for both 
sexes. Twelve teachers; eight courses of study; tho 
rough instruction. Spec fal adv antages in scientific stu 
dies and in ancient and modern languages. Students 
mav elect studies or pursue a graduating course. Kare 
facilities tn music and art. 
Buildings large, and furnished with modern appliances 
for health and comfort 
Discounts when two enter from same 
ministers 
Thirty eighth year begins Sept. 1. 
Catalogues free. Address 
Rev. E. 


(Continued on next page.} 


Two-years’ graded course, De 


bowen" 7 ars’ graded course with 


Degree M. 
Wea cam graded course, De 


diploma admits 


family, and to 


J. Gray, D.D., President 
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PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia, 3903 Locust St. 

ff ¥. GEORGE F. MARTIN S SCHOOL 

for Boys, will reopen September 21. Provision ts 

made for five resident pupils. Course of Py! arranged 

with especial reference to the demands of the University 

of Pennsylvania. References: the Provost ana Vice-Pro- 
vost of the University. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. ‘ 
[rk ZENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH 

sexes.—Founded 1784. $150 per half year for 
board and tuition. First term begins Sept. 09,1885, For 
circular address AUGUSTINE JONES, A.M., Prin. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. — 
I fog wich trad LREPARATION FOR 
college for two boys only. Mild Southern cimate. 
Home comforts, personal instruction and supervision. 
For full information address Joun L. Lampson, A.M., 
; VERMONT, Bellows Falls. f 
7. AGNES’ HALL. A Church Boarding- 
» School for Girls. Receives twenty boarders. Tho- 
rough English and Classical course. Superior vocal and 
mano instruction. Terms $300 and extras. Seventeenth 
year. Apply to Miss Hareoop, Principal. 








Viromtia, Alexandria. aa 
i —_—- HIGH SCHOOL OF V7R- 
4 xinia.—A Classical School for Boys, three miles 
from town. Elevated and beautiful situation. Excep 
tionally healthy. The 47th year Gq Sept. 23, 1885. 
Catalogue sent. L. M. BLackForpD, M.A. 





Viren, Lexington. 
JIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
The academic exercises of this well-known In- 
stitution will be resumed on Sept. 10. Those desiring 
admission should apply without delay for all needed in- 
formation to FRANCIS H. Smtru, Supt. 





Virani, Lexineton. 
ZASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVER: 
sity. Instruction in the usual academic studies 
and In the professional schools of LAW and ENGINEERING. 
Location healthful; expenses moderate. Session opens 
Sept. 17. For catalogue address “Clerk of the Faculty.” 
G. W. C. Lex, President. 





VireriA, Norfolk. 
{* NURFOLK ACADEM Y.—SCHOOL 
for Boys and Young Men. Open Sept. 23, 1885. 
J. H. DILLARD, M.A., 
R. W. TUNSTALL, B.A., 
VIRGINIA, Petersburg. 
( NIVERSIT Y SCHOOL.—TWENT Y- 
first annual session begins first Monday in Octo- 
ber. Thorough preparation for University of Virginia, 
colleges of highest grade, and U.S. Naval and Military 
Academies. Full staff; climate mild, yet uracing ; loca 
tion very healthy ; pupils uniformly successful. For cat- 
alogues address W, GorDON McCasBr, Head Master. 
References: Chas. M, Fry, President Bank of New 
York; Jos. W. Harper, jr., of Harper & Bros. ; and Geo. 
H. Byrd (patrons of the school) ; Professors #. L, Gilder- 
sleeve (Johns Hopkins University), Chariton T. Lewis 
(New York city), C. H. Toy and Charles R. Lanman (Har- 
vard), and the Faculty of the University of Virginia. 


: Principals. 





Virani, Salem. 
JOANOKE COLLEGE.—IN THE VT/R- 
ginia mountains. Two courses for degrees, French 
and German spoken. Library, 16,000 volumes. Best in- 
fluences. Expenses for nine months (tuition, board, etc.), 
#149, $176, or $204. Thirty-third session begins Sept. 16. 
Catalogue free. Address Jutius D. DREHER, President. 


Virermia, P. O. University of Virginia. 

TNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.—THE 

/ $ixty-second session begins October Ist, 1885. 
Thorough Instruction in Literary, Scientific, and Pro 
Sessional Departments, including Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering, and Agriculture, For Catalogue apply (P. 0. 
University of Va.) to 

James F. HARRISON, 
Chairman of the Faculty. 


Virginia, Winchester. wy 
4 Sean OCaS VALLEY ACADEMY 
Rie for boys and young men. 
For Catalogues address 
Cc. L. C. Minor, M.A. (Univ. Va.), LL.D. 





WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. 
M4 RKHAM ACADEMY.—A THO- 
: roughly reliable college-preparatory school for 
boys and young men. Twenty-second annual session be- 
gins Sept. 7. A. MARKHAM, Principal. 


CANADA, Quebec, 8 Hébert St. Z 
’ ie’ MISSES MACHIN’S SCHOOL for 
the Board and Education of Young Ladies will re- 
open Sept. 7, 1885. Circulars sent on application. 


School Agencies. 
The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers. 2. Alds Teachers in obtaining positions. 
Apply to A. LOVELL & Co., Managers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Mee will supely superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 





‘CHOOL AGENCY.—OLDEST AND 
best known in the United States. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 








Teachers. 
A MASTER OF ARTS, WHO HAS 


studied history, general political science, and po- 
litical economy for six semesters in Munich, Berlin, and 
Heidelberg, where he hopes to take the degree of Ph.D. 
this summer, desires a position. Address 
JAMES CHRISTIE, Koom 14, Domestic Building. 


GERMAN LADY, A GRADUATE 

of the Dresden Normal School, who has taught in 
Germany. England, and France, would like a position to 
teach French or German in a school. References given. 
Address E. Z., Winthrop, Mass. 


q HARVARD GRADUATE (85) desires 
a position as tutor to one or two pupils. 
*D. K.,” P.O. Box 16, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Address bat 





(CHARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


( ‘ERMAN Y.—Prof. A. FLEISCHMANN, 
ZT ate of Mrs. Piatt’s Seminary, Utica, N. Y., will re- 
ceive a limited number of persons wishing to study CGer- 
man, &c., in his family at his present home in Arnstadt, 
in Thiiringen someny. For jculars address 
PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D., Grinnell, Iowa. 

Y A: TORING IN ALL BRANCHES FOR 

Harvard and other Colleges by GAMALIEL BraD- 
FORD, Jr., Cambridge, Mass. 


] TANTED.—A SITUATION IN A 
; College or private Academy by a French gradu 
ate of the “‘Chaptal University, Paris.”” 15 years’ expe- 
rience. Best of references. Address Prof. ALEXANDRE 
GUILLET, M. V. Summer Institute, Cottage City, Mass. 


'ANTED —A GENTLEMAN OF EX- 
rience in the care and instruction of boys 
would like to take two or three into his family for the 
coming school year; references given. Address 
M., Quincey, Mass. 








Wants. 
¥XPERIENCED SCIENCE TEACHER 
.« Wanted to instruct children how to observe and 
draw out of doors. Must know plants and birds or in- 
sects, and give a known naturalist as reference. Com- 
pensation, a pleasant home for the vacation. 
Box 298, Newburgh, N. Y. 
q/aa TED FORCENTRAL AMERICA. 
‘ —Professor of Nat. Philos., Chem., Bot., Min., 
Geol., and Zo6l., experienced, $1,200. Professor of 
French, English, Drawing, and Bookkeeping—Music de- 
sirable—#s800. Governess for 3 children, 500; able to 
teach in Spanish a requisite. Passages will be paid. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Standard Classic Atlas, 
WITH INDEX, 


Containing complete and authoritative maps of 
places mentioned in Ancient History and the 
Classics, engraved on steel, w:th tinted 
boundaries. The Index gives the latitude 
and longitude of places mentioned in the 
maps, with both their ancient and modern 


names. 
Price by Mail, $2.50. 


Webster’s 
Condensed Dictionary. 
800 Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 


An entirely new compilation. It treats about 
60,000 words, and in its etymologies and defi- 
nitions is more thorough and accurate than 
any other abridged dictionary. A Pronounc- 
ing Vocabulary of 24,000 Proper Names is 
given in the Appendix. For sale by all book- 
sellers. 


Price by Mail, $1.8o. 


Handy Atlas of the World 


Contains, among many other valuable features, 
Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps 
of all the States, Commercial Map of the 
United States, Maps of the Principal Cities 
of the Union, Recent Polar Explorations, 
Central Africa, Egypt and the Soudan, Alas- 
ka, etc., ete.—in all, 388 maps and valuable 
statistics. For sale by all booksellers. 











Price by Mail, 50 Cents. 
Mention the Nation, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





A Marked Success ! 


Scudder's HTrstory of the 
United States. 


This superb text-book has been introduced into 
Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- 
mies, and Female Seminaries throughout the 
country—and it has been adopted in cities and 
towns aggregating a population of over 2,500,- 
000. See review in the Nation for March 12, 
1885. Introduction Price, $1; Mailing Price, 
$1.15. ° 


Successful Books: 


THE FRANKLIN  ARITHME- 
tics. Primary—Elementary— Written. 


THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA. A 
Compact, Working Text-Book. 





WORCESTER’S NEW SPELTL- 


ing Books. Primary—Pronouncing. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 





Anatomy, Phystology 
and Flygtene, 


For Schools, Colleges, and General Readers. 
12mo, 420 pages. 


3y JEROME WALKER, M.D., 


Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene 
in the Central School, Brooklyn; Senior 
Physician to the Seaside Home for Children, 
Coney Island, ete. 


This is par excellence the book for High 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. The New 
York Nation, October 50, 1884, says: 


“Dr. Jerome Walker's ‘ Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene’ appears an almost faultless trea- 
tise for colleges, schools, and general readers, 
Careful study has not revealed a serious blemish ; 
its tone is good, its style is pleasant, and its state- 
ments are unimpeachable. We cordially com- 
mend it as a trustworthy book to all seeking in- 
formation about the body and how to preserve 
its integrity.” 





Wholesale price, $1.20; Introduction price, $1; 
price by mail for examination, $1. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Sepeseer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de- 
mand. A la assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
AMERICAN STATESMANSHIP. 


“Logically compact in structure and development 
scholarly and readable in thought and style, and withal 
pervaded by a lofty ethical spirit, they mark a most de 
cided advance in modern English prose, and bid fair to 
settle many a literary question that has hitherto defied 
the wisdom of the wisest.”— The Independent. 


American Commonwealths. 


A Series of volumes narrating the histor} of those 
States of the Union which have a striking 
Political, Social, or Economical History. 

EDITED BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 

VIRGINIA. By JOHN EsTEN COOKE. 

OREGON. By WILLIAM BARROWS. 

MARYLAND. By WM. HAND BROWNE. 

KENTUCKY. By Prof. N. 8. SHALER. 

Each volume 16mo, gilt top, with map, $1.25, 


** It is clear that this series will occupy an entirely new 
place in our historical literature. Written by competent 
and aptly chosen authors, from fresh materials, in con 
venient form, and with a due regard to proportion and 
proper emphasis, they promise to supply most satisfac 
torily a positive want.’’—Boston Journal. 


American Men of Letters. 


A Series of Biographies of Distinguished Ameri- 
can Authors. 

EDITED BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 

NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. SCUDDER. 
HENRY D. THOREAU. By FRANK B. SANBORN. 
GEORGE RIPLEY. By Octavius Brooks FRoTH- 


INGHAM. 

JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. By Prof. T. R. 
LOUNSBURY. 

MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. By T. W. Hic- 
GLNSON. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
DELL HOLMES. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
BERRY. 

NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 
BEERS. 

Each volume 16mo, gilt top, with portrait, $1.25. 


By OLIVER WEN- 
By GEORGE E. Woop- 


By Prof. HENRY A. 





American Statesmen. 
A Series of Biographies of Men Conspicuous in 
the Political History of the United States. 


EDITED BY JOHN T. MORSE, JR. 


JOHN QULNCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Morse, JR. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By HENRY CABOT 
LODGE. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Ho.ust, 
ANDREW JACKSON. By Pror. WM. G. SUMNER. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. By HENRY ADAMs. 
JAMES MONROE. By Pres. D, C. GILMAN. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. Ry JOHN T. Morse, JR. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By HENRY CABoT LODGE. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. By JOHN AUSTIN STE- 
VENS. 
JAMES MADISON, By SipNEY HOWARD Gay. 
JOHN ADAMS. By JOHN T. MoRSE, JR. 
JOHN MARSHALL. By A. B. MAGRUDER. 
SAMUELADAMS. By JAmes K. Hosmer. 
Each volume 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

“Mr. Morse and Mr. Warner, through the enterprise of 
their Boston publishers, are doing,in their two biographi 
cal series, a service to the pees. the full extent of 
which, while well rewarded in a commercial sense, is 
doubtless not generally and rightfully appreciated. Hon 


est and truly important work it is that they and their 
colleagues are doing.”—New York Times. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION FOR EACH SE- 
RIES. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
4 Park St., Boston; 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





Teachers and Students | GINN 


SHOULD EXAMINE : 


| 
| 


I, A MANUAL OF EXERCISES | 


for Translating into German. By A. Lode- 
man, Professor of German in the Normal 
College at Ypsilanti, Mich. Arranged to 
accompany Brandt’s ‘German Grammar.’ 5) 
cents, 


11, AGRAMMAR OF THE GER- 


man Language. For High Schools and Col- 


leges. Designed for beginners and advanced 
students. By H. C.G. Brandt. Professor of 


German and French in Hamilton College, 
formerly of Johns Hopkins University. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“As a Scientific Grammar it ranks among the best 
works yet written. Giving as it does compactly and me 
thodically the more recent results of research th German 
palictesy and phonology, it cannot fail to prove a valua 
le aid in the higher departments of study.” H. M. Ken 
nedy, Professor of German, Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

* Although one would think that there could be nothing 
new in the shape of a grammar, still there ts a surprising 
amount of new and valuable matter in this one." len 

. Chynoweth, Instructor of German, University of 


Wisconsin. 
lll, A HIGH SCHOOL AND 


College Reader of German Literature. By 
W.H. Rosentengel, Professor of German in 
the University of Wisconsin. 12mo,cloth,$1.50 

“Comes to fill a want I have long felt. I shall use it 
with my higher class to illustrate my lectures on German 
literature, covering as it does the whole ground, with bi 
ographical sketches and illustrative passages." WH. 
App eton, Professor of Greek and German, Swarthmore 
College, Pa. 

“Itis an excellent and much-needed work, which I 
shall be glad to recommend and make use of in my 
classes."—Chas. F. Reeves, Professor of Modern Lan 
guages, Penna, State College. 


LV. MATERIALS FOR GERMAN 
Prose Composition; or, Selections from Mo- 
dern English Writers. With grammatical 
notes, idiomatic renderings, a general intro- 
duction, and a grammatical index. By C. 
A. Buchheim, Professor of the German Lan 
guage and Literature in Kings College, Lon- 
don. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
GERMAN CLASSICS FOR 
American Students. A Series of Texts of 
the Masterpieces of German Literature, ac 
companied by an Introduction, a running 
Commentary, Critical Notes, and (where the 
text renders it desirable) Glossary. The se 
ries is printed in neat lomo volumes, bound 
in extra cloth, and will include, by James 
Morgan Hart, LL.D., Prof. of Modern Lan- 
guages in the University of Cincinnati. 


_ 
Pg 


The following volumes are now ready: 


I. GOETHE'S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 
II. SCHILLER’S PICCOLOMINI (with Map). 
Ill. SELECTIONS FROM GOETHE'S PROSE, 

IV. GOETHE'S FAUST. ParrtlL 
Per volume, cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cts. 

This series, issued in neat 1l6mo volumes, carefully 
printed and handsomely bound, will form not only a set 
of standard text-books for the student of German, but an 
attractive collection for the Library of the masterpieces 
of German Literature. Each volume contains an Intro 
duction, a running Commentary, and Critical and Philo 
logical Notes; while, to those requiring it, a Glossary of 
Special Terms is added. 

“The series should have the widest sale possible.” 
Prof. Franklin Carter, of Yale College. 

“ The only properly edited German Texts yet issued for 
the use of students.”—Prof. Willard Fiske, of Cornell 
University 

“The notes are exactly such as the American student 
needs. As a text-book, it surpasses anything | have seer 
in my experience as instructor, on this subject.”— Prot 
Karyge, of Princeton College. 

“In every respect it deserves full commendation. The 
type and mechanical execution are excellent, and the in 
troduction and commentary highly judicious and appro 
priate.” — Dr, Chas. Henkel, of Vassar College. 


VI. TABLEAUXN DE LA REVO- 
lution Francaise. Selections from French 
Literature relating to the Revolution of 17sv. 
Edited, with notes, by Profs. T. F. Crane and 
S. J. Brun, of Cornell University, with intro- 
duction by Prest. A. D. White. Planned for 
the use of students in French. I6mo. #1.50. 

“T am highly pleased with the book. Besides fits his 
torical value, it is a most excellent book for young people 
to become acquainted with the French language as writ 
ten and spoken in times of great excitement, thus avoid 


ing the monotony of old classics. I shall certainly use it 
for my oldest puptls."— Prof. Ete Charlier, Charlier In 
stitute. 

“IT have examine! the work with great pleasure. I like 
the plan and its execution, and propose to adopt the work 
as a text book.” — Prof. W. L. Montague, AmAerst College. 





*,* Special terms for examination and introduction. 
*,* Full Educational List sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
3 and Qn West 2d St., New York 
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& CO’S 


—er > rN 
NEW BOOKS: 
ALLEN & GREENOUGH 
Cwsar. Revised Edition 
CHANNING 
Debortick's Introduction to the Study of 
Language. 
LYOOGE : 
Sophoctes" Antigone, 
EDWIN GINN 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. 
Scott's Tales of a Grandfather 
EICHRERG 
New High-School Music Reader 
F. B. GINN 
Addition Manual. 
FLAGG 
Seven against Thebes. 
FULTON & TRUEBLOOD 
Choice Readings. 
HARRISON & SHARP 
Beowulf, Revised Edition 
HITCHCOCK 
Gymnastic Manual. 
HUMPHREYS 
Aristophanes’ Clouds, 
IB G 
Queen of Hearts. 
KENDRICK 
Greek at Sight, 


Tilustrated, 


LADD: 
Lotze’s Outlines of Metaphys: 
Outlines of the Philosophy of Relugt 
Outlines of Practical Philosophy 
LAMB 


Tales from Shakespoure 

Lectures on School Hygiene 
PREBLE & PARKER 

Handbook of Latin Writing 
SHUMWAY 

Handbook of Latin Synonymes 
SPRAGUE 

Rapid Addition. 
STICKNEY 

Kingsley'’s Water Rabtos 

Swiss Fumily Robinsor 


TAYLOR 
Rlements of Calculus, 
TETLOW 


Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, 
TURNER 
Primer and First Reade: 
Stories for Youngs Children 
WENTWORTH 
Exercises in Geometry 
AND OTHERS 


> Fe > mt -- moa 

READY BY SEPT, 4. 

Language Lessons in Arithmett 

An ireas 

Handbook of Poetics 

First Steps in Latin 

Primer 

Grammar School Arithmetk 

Shorter Course in Alwebra 

Practical Arithmetk Abridged 
Audition 

Primary Arithmetk 

Same, Peachers’ dition 

Stortes for Kindergartens and Pri 
mary Schools 


TS , ) ) res 

STANDARD BOOKS: 
ENGLISH: Arnold's English Literature, 
Hadson’s Harvart and School Shakespeares, etc, Classics 
for Children (eleven vols Turner's Primer and First 
Reader, and Stortes; Whitney & Knox Language Series; 
Hazen’s Speller ; Irving ; Milton ; Classical English 
Reader 
ANGLO-SAXON: Carpenter's and Sievers 
Grammars; Beowulf; Caedmon ; Translation of Beowulf. 


LATIN: Allen & Greenough’s Grammar, 
Cesar, Cicero, Ovid, Sallust; Allen’s New Method, Com 
~sition; Tacitus; Greenough'’s Virgil; Leighton’s and 
etiow’s Lessons; Blackburn's Grammar and Exercises ; 
White's Lexicons ; Synonymes ; Roman Literature 

GREEK: Goodwin's Grammar and Reader ; 
Gomiwin & White's Anabasis; Leighton’s and White's 
Lessons; College Series-Antigone, Clouds; Liddell & 
Seott’s Lexicons; Oedipus Tyrannus; Pindar; Lyric 
Poets 

MATHEMATICS : Wentworth’s Arithme 
tics, Algebras, Geometries, Trigonometries, Surveying, 
Navigation, Tables; Hill's Geometry for Beginners; Ky 
erly’s and Taylor’#Calculus ; Quaternions. 


MUSIC: Mason’s First, Second, Third, (In- 


Rarton 
Raskerville 
trutmnmere 
Leighton 
Stickney 
Wentworth 


Wentworth and Hill 
Wentworth and Reed 


Wiltse 





termediate), and Independent Readers, Charts; Shar 


land's Fourth Readers; Eichberg’s High School Readers. 
PH'TLOSOPHY : Seelye-Hickock’s- Mental 
and Moral Sciences; Ladd’s Lotze’s Outlines. 
MISCELLANEOUS: — Gage’s Physics; 
Sanskrit Grammar and Reader ; Avesta ; Class Books. 
MAPS AND GLOBES: Joslin’s and Fitz's 
Globes ; Johnston's Wall Maps; Classical Atlas. 
AND MANY OTHERS. i 





Descriptive Catalogue free on application, 
Favorable Terms for introduction. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


LIST OF BOOKS, 
Suitable for use in High-Class Schools, 
Colleges, and Ladies’ Schools. 





An Elementary History of Art. 


Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music. By N. 
D’Anvers. With a Preface by Professor Roger Smith. 
New edition, with over 200 wood engravings, illus- 
trating the most prominent examples of these arts, 
portraits of eminent composers, and musical instru- 
ments of many nations. One large crown 8vo volume 
(800 pages), handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 
For students who desire thus to train their own minds 
for those who wish to prepare themseives for ( ‘ontinental 
travel, and, above all, for pupils in schools of a high class, 
no handbook of Art History could well be more suitable 
than the little volume now published. 


Biographies of the Great Art- 
ists. 


Forming a series of Illustrated Handbooks of the His- 
tory of Art. Specially prepared for Schools, Ama- 
teurs, and Students of Art. Each volume contains 
about 16 illustrations, including a portrait of the mas- 
ter, and is strongly bound in decorated cloth. Price 
per volume, $1.25, unless marked otherwise. 

*,.4 The above invaluable aids to the student now ex- 
tend to 22 volume “, covering the entire ground of Eng 
lish, Italian, Spanish, Teutonic, and French Painting. 
Complete de tai ed lists supplied. 


Biographies of the Great Mu- 
Sicians. 


Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and Stu- 
dents of Music. Each volume strongly bound in deco 
rated cloth. Price per volume, $1.00, Including 


HAYDN, SCHUBERT, BACH, WAGNER, 
HANDEL, SCHUM ee bed od ROSSINI, 
mOZART, PURC DELSSOHN, 


ELI ME 
ENGLISH C HU RCH C€ OMPOSERS. 


r 

Art Text Books. 
A new series of Illustrated Text-Books of Art Educa- 
tion. Edited by E. J. Poynter, R.A. Each volume 
contains numerous illustrations, and is strongly 
bound for the use of students. Price per volume, #2 


1. Painstes. *Classic and Italian. By E. J. Poynter 
and P. R. Head. 

——-*German, Flemish, and Dutch. By H. W. 
Buxton. 
Il. * English and American. By H. W. Buxton. 

* French and Spanish. By G. Smith. 

Are hitecture. * Classic and Early Christian. By T. 
R. Smith. 

Vi. ———-* Gothic and Renaissance. By T. R. Smith. 
VIL. ee. * Antique, Egyptian, and Greek. By 

G. Redford. 

Vil. Renaissance and Modern. By G. Redford. 
IX. Ornament. Decoration in Color. By G. Aitchison, 








I 
IV. 
W 





X. —— Architectural Ornament. 
* These volumes now ready. 


Freeman (Dr. E. A.). 
The Historical Geography of Europe. With 65 maps. 
2 vols., 8vo, $12. 


‘ al 
Atlases. 
All the latest and best English Atlases for School use, 
etc., always on hand, including the following : 
Black’s General Atlas. Folio, #22.50. 
Johnston's Historical atlas. &vo, #1. 
——— Political Atlas. S8vo, $1. 
—— Unrivalled Modern Atlas. Folio, boards, #1. 40. 
——— Unrivalled Modern Atlas. Folio, cloth, 
Unrivalled Classical Atlas. Folio, tn #1.40. 
Unrivalied Classical Atlas. Folio, cloth, $2. 
World Modern Atlas. Folio, #2. 
—— World Classical Atlas. Folio, $2. 
Proctor’s Star Atlas. 14 maps. Folio, #6. 
Proctor’s Star Atlas. 12 maps. 12mo, #2. 


ry 

rhe Heavens. 
By A. Guillemin. An illustrated Handbook of Popular 
Astronomy. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, and re- 
vised by R. A. Proctor. New and revised edition, be- 
ing the 9th. Numerous plates. 8vo, $4.50, 


Hand-Book of 
Tongue. 


For the use of students and others. By Joseph An- 
gue. 12mo, cloth, #2. 





the English | 


Bohn’s Libraries: 


A Serivs Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world or application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


WALTON'’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, 
etc, New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations. #2. 





GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Original. New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
an icdastion by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 





BURNEYW’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol.. Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 





CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and RT we by the Rev. A. Napier, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis- 
plece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40. 





COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring § ~~. and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer Buok. New Edition. $1.40. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets, includin 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


( OLERIDGE'S PARLE Ss. LK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.4 

GOLDSMITH'’S; WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pleces hitherto uncollected, a Life of the 
Author, and Notes from various sources. By J. W. M. 
Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. IIl., containing The 
Citizen of the _ Polite Learning in Europe. 
Now ready. $1.4 


GILBART’S THE HISTORY. PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Rev to the Year 1881 
by A. 8S. Michie, Deputy Manager of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols. 4 





SPINOZA’S CHIEF A 4 ORKS. Translated, with 
introduction, by R. M. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. L— 
Tractatus Theckegito politic us, Political Treatise. II. 
—Improvement of the U nderstanding, Ethics, Let- 
ters. $4.00. 





DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a Literal Prose 
Translation. By W.E. Dugdale. With » Text of 
the Original and Explanatory Notes. $2.00 





DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original a. 
with the best editions, printed on the sam 
oto Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, ALD. D. 


VASARI'S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. (In 
6 vols.) Vol. VL, just published, being a Commentary, 
containing Notes anc Emendations from the Lx 
Edition of Milanesi and other sources. By J. P. Rich 
ter, Ph.D., author of ‘The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, * &e. $1.40. 








PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Translated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity Colle; e, wm and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60. 





PLUTARCH’S MOR. ALS: Theosophical Essays, 
Translated by C. . Ki ng, M. A., author of ‘The 
Gnostics and their Remeine! $2.00. 


GOETHE’S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes 
and a Short Biography by Baw. , Bell, editor of ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’s Travels,’ &c. 


GOETHE’S MISCELLANEOUS TRAVELS, in- 
cluding Letters from Switzerland, Campai in 
France, Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. Tans- 
lated by L. Dora Schmitz and others. $1.40, 











LESSING’S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. I.—Tragedies — ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. IL.—Comedies. Vol. IIL— koon, Hamburg 
sevenatie Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 

Cc. 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 





MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. Witha 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD also ougpie the sntive series of BOHN’S LIBRARIES, including 


the Classical, Collegiate, Scientific, etc., ete., 


containiny the Best-Edited Editions of Standard 


Works for Educational and other purposes ; "Rankine’s Scie ntific Manuals, and Text-Books on the 


Steam Engine, Civil Engineering, Mec hanics, ete. 


publications supplied on application. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Complete detailed lists of these and our other 





SUMMER BOOKS. 


The America's Cup. 


How It Was Won by the Yacht America in 1851 
and How It Has Been Since Defended. By 
Capt. Roland F. Coffin, author of ‘ Sailor's 
Yarns,’ ‘ Archibald the Cat,’ ‘ How Old Wig- 
gins Wore Ship,’ etc., ete. 1 vol., 12mo. 
With Dlustrations. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1. 

Lawn Tennis as a Game of 

SRi1T. 

With the Latest Revised Rules, as played by the 
best Clubs. By Lieut. S. C. F. Peile, B.S.C. 
Edited by Richard D. Seers. 1 vol., 12mo, 
flexible cloth, 75 cents. 


A Canterbury Pilgrimage. 


Ridden, Written, and Illustrated by Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 1 vol., square 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


IN PAPER. COVERS. 
50 CENTS EACH. 
The Lady or the Tiger? 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


That Lass o Lowvte's. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Guerndale: an Old Story. 


By J. 8. of Dale. 


Newport: a Novel. 
By George Parsons Lathrop. 


An Echo of Passton. 


By George Parsons Lathrop. 


Iu the Distance. 


By George Parsons Lathrop. 


The Diamond Lens. 


By Fitz-James O’Brien. 


My House: an Ideal. 
By O. B. Bunce. 
John Bull and his [sland. 
By Max O’Rell. Eleventh thousand. 1 vol., 
12mo, 50 cents. 


Old Creole Days. 


By George W. Cable. In two parts, each com- 
plete ; per part, 30 cents. 


MRS. F. H. BURNETT’S EARLIER 
STORIES: 

PRETTY POLLYPEMBERTON. 
40 cents. 

KATHLEEN. 40 cents. 

LINDSAY’S LUCK. 30 cents. 

THEO. 30 cents. 

MRS.CRESPIGNY. 30 cents. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, by the publishers, 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 





743-745 Broadway, New York. 








